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Rapson receives Topaz 
Award 


Ralph Rapson, FAIA, one of Min- 
neapolis’ most prominent architects and 
former head of the University of Min- 
nesota’s School of Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture, has been se- 
lected to receive the American Institute 
of Architects’ Topaz Medallion for ex- 
cellence in architectural education. The 
award was presented at the Association 
of Collegiate Schools for Architecture 
annual meeting in Los Angeles March 
14-17. 

“The many students who graduated 
under his mentorship, going to the fin- 
est graduate schools and then to distin- 


Ralph Rapson, FAIA 


guished architectural careers in their 
own name are testimony to Dean Rap- 
son's compelling capabilities,” wrote the 
jury in selecting him for the award. *He 
raised the perception of his school to 
that of international recognition, and 
through the vehicle of his architectural 
practice was seen to be a paradigm par 
excellence.” 

Rapson headed the school of archi- 
tecture from 1954 until his retirement 
in 1984. He also taught at the Institute 
of Design in Chicago from 1942-1946, 


the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology from 1946-1954 and the Boston 
Architectural Center during the same 
period. 

He graduated from the University of 
Michigan school of architecture in 1938 
and did graduate work at the Cranbrook 
Academy. His most noted projects in- 
clude the United States Embassy build- 
ings in Copenhagen, Paris and Stock- 
holm; Minneapolis’ Guthrie Theater: the 
University of Minnesota’s Rarig Center 
for the Performing Arts and the Cedar- 
Riverside housing development on 
Minneapolis’ West Bank. He is cur- 
rently working on the design for the 
Egyptian headquarters for Engineering 
for the Petroleum and Process Indus- 
ines outside Cairo. 

In 1979 Rapson received a Minne- 
sota Society American Institute of Ar- 
chitects Gold Medal Award. He has 
served on more than 40 national and 
international architectural and plan- 
ning juries and has been actively in- 
volved in federal, state and local plan- 
ning committees, 

The Topaz Award will also be pre- 
sented at the AIA convention in Or- 
lando, Florida June 19-22, 


Architecture school to 
focus on urban design 


The University of Minnesota School 
of Architecture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture in collaboration with the Dayton 
Hudson Foundation has announced 
plans to create a Center for Urban De- 
sign at the university. The center will 
serve as an independent forum for fac- 
ulty, students, design professionals, 
developers and business and commu- 
nity leaders to explore design issues 
facing the Twin Cities and Upper Mid- 
west. "The center is meant to expand 
knowledge about urban design in gen- 
eral and urban design issues in cold 
climates in particular," said Harrison 
Fraker, head of the School of Archi- 
lecture. 

"The creation of the Center for Urban 
Design will encourage an interdiscipli- 


university," 


nary approach within the 
stated university president. Kenneth H. 
Keller. “We have strong faculties in the 
urban planning program at the Hum- 
phrey Institute, the geography and po- 
litical science departments, the hu- 
manities program, the Center for Urban 
and Regional Affairs and the Carlson 
School of Management. The combina- 
tion of these existing departments with 
the Center for Urban Design will enable 
the university to design a progam that 
will serve as a national model. 

The Center for Urban Design was 
initiated with a $2.3 million endow- 
ment from the Dayton Hudson foun- 
dation and a $1.3 million contribution 
from the permanent University Fund. 
The endowment will support a director, 
an assistant director, affiliated faculty, 
part-time consultants, support staff and 
an advisory board. 


East meets Midwest in arts 
high school 


One of Japan's most innovative ar- 
chitects will have the opportuni ty to carve 
a niche in the Minneapolis sk y line. Ar- 
ata Isozaki of Arato Isozaki A ssociates 
of Japan will team up with Setter, Leach 
& Lindstrom of Minneapolis to design 
the new Minnesota School and Re- 
source Center for the Arts, to be located 
on Harmon Street and Hennepin Ay- 
enue in Loring Park. Isozaki will serve 
as principal designer; Basil Filonowich 
of Setter, Leach & Lindstrom will be 
principal architect and Ed Fremette will 
be project manager and planner. 

Isozaki’s most recent American work, 
the Los Angeles Museum of Contem- 
porary Art, has been praised for its un- 
derstated elegance and use of simple 
geometric forms to achieve a strong ar- 
chitectural presence. Isozaki also was 
chosen last year to design an addition 
to the Brooklyn Museum of Art and was 
a featured artist in last summer^s Tokyo: 
Form and Spirit exhibit at the Walker 
Art Center. 

Continued on page 54 
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Windows that 


design 


photography by Barton 


Helping architects and builders has 
been our only business since 1967. When 
you want windows to accent your design, - ; 
call Advanced Windows. You'll get compe- Landscape Architects 
tent technical support assistance, COM- 
petitive bid estimates, job-site delivery on 
time, and windows built to your design 
specifications. 


| @acorn 


UD COMPONENTS in 


Advanced Windows, Inc. 


7435 Washington Avenue South 
Edina, Minnesota 55435 
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"m Precision tile setting is a job for professionals. By 
TILE PRG awarding your contract to a tile contractor who 
employs union tile setters, you've engaged pro- 
fessionals whose job management experience and 
skilled craftsmen will protect you from costly job 
failures. And over the life of your building will save 
you time and money. They'll provide tile surfaces of 
lasting beauty that help make your building more 
durable, fireproof and maintenance free. You want the 
job done right. So it makes sense to call on the pros— 
Union Tile Contractors and Craftsmen. 
International Masonry Institute 


(Tile Contractors Association of America and the 
International Union of Bricklayers and Allied Craftsmen) 


823 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
202/783-3908 


| CONTACT YOUR GUILDgET 
GERAMIC TILE CONTRACTOR 
FOR A|PROFESSIONAL 
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JBODY BUILDS LIKE UNION CONTRACTORS AND CRAFTSMEN. 
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With Mr. H's 
Computer Color Matcher 
you bring in your 
sample of wallpaper; fabric, 
tile, or paint chip, 
and Hirshfield’s will 
develop a paint that 
matches up beautifully 


Mr. H’s Computer Color Matcher is the closest you can come to perfection in matching paint. 
Its state-of-the-art electronic eye reads colors and calculates formulas to the nearest (meas- 
urable) nth ofa degree. It even automatically corrects itself, so the formula it prints out for 
you will always be the closest thing to a perfect match. Next time you have a sample to 


match, bring it to any Hirshfield’s store. Our computer will do the rest.” 


*Currently, we have two of these advanced ay computers, one at our Southdale store and one at our 
Hirshfield’s paint plant. Because of the anticipated demand for this service, we ask that you allow up to 72 


hours for your Computer Color Match Printout. 


e Hirshfield’s Paint Manufacturing, Minneapolis 
€ Contract Dept. 824 Hennepin, Mpls., MN 55403 
e The Hirshfield-Warner Showroom, Internationa Market Square 
€ 8 stores to serve you in the Twin Cities 
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Louis Sullivan: The 
Function of Ornament 


By Larry Millett 


Louis Sullivan’s architectural orna- 
ment, treated by early Modernist critics 
as something of an embarrassment, has 
now come to be recognized as a vital 
ingredient of his work. 

This is the way Sullivan would have 
wanted it, because for him ornament 
was always something far more impor- 
tant than mere decoration. From the 
very start of his long and tragic career, 
he sought to endow his swirling, foliate 
omament with artistic, philosophical and 
even social significance and to integrate 
it fully into his architecture. 

Perhaps no American architect was 
ever more passionate or obsessive about 
ornament than Sullivan, who used it as 
a ryhthmic counterpoint to animate the 
block-like masses of his buildings. 
Moreover, the ornament is often breath- 
takingly beautiful in its own right, full 
of flowing grace and wonderful inven- 
tiveness. 

Sullivan’s incomparable ornament is 
now the subject of a delightful show 
mounted by the St. Louis Art Museum 
and the Chicago Historical Society. The 
show opened last fall at the society and 
is currently at the Cooper-Hewitt Mu- 
seum in New York, where it will remain 
through June 28, after which it will move 
to St. Louis and Washington, D.C. 

It is the first major show devoted to 
Sullivan since 1956 and it brings to- 
gether more than 170 pieces of orna- 
ment, large and small, executed in 
stained glass, cast iron, sheet metal, 
sawed wood, plaster, stencil work and 
terra cotta. The pieces assembled for 
the show serve both as a tribute to Sul- 
livan’s artistry and as a doleful re- 
minder of the relentless destruction of 
his architectural legacy. 

Chronicling the evolution of Sulli- 
van's ornament over a professional ca- 
reer that spanned 50 years, the show 
is divided into three sections. The first 


reviews 


of these explores Sullivan’s search for 


a new ornamental style between 1873 
and 1885, a period that saw him rise 
from obscurity to full partnership with 
the renowned Chicago engineer, Dank- 
mar Adler. 

Sullivan's early ornament (he was only 
17 in 1873) was fairly traditional in 
form and placement. But he soon burst 


T-plate, ornament from Stock 


Exchange Ele- 
vator Grille (1893) 


free of Victorian cliches and estab- 
lished a distinctive personal style, 
in the elegant, 


as 


sensuous terra-cotta or- 
nament, almost Art Nouveau in spirit, 
which he designed for the long gone 
Troescher Building in Chicago in 1884. 
A large piece of this omament makes 
for one of the show’s mo: 
items. 


spectacular 


The second part of the show provides 
examples of Sullivan’s mature orna- 
mental style between 1886 and 1895, 
when his career (if not necessarily his 
art) reached its apogee. Here, the cen- 
terpiece is a portion of one of the cast 
iron elevator grilles from Adler and Sul- 
livan's Chicago Stock Exchange, 
demolished in 1972. Consisting of bits 
and pieces loaned by several different 
collectors, the reassembled grille, with 
its delicate pattern of circles and seed 
pods, is one of Sullivan’s most beautiful 
designs. 

Sullivan’s small-town banks domi- 
nate the final section of the show. The 
first and most lavish of these structures, 


the National Farmers’ (now Norwevest) 
Bank of Owatonna, is well represented 


in the show, which also features a 


fas- 


cinating scale model of the buildinge— and 
its surroundings as they appeare«—1 in 


1908. 


Four other scale models, inclue—iing 
one of a 38-story skyscraper Sull s van 


designed but which was never bw ailt, 
add immensely to the impact of the sb» ow, 
which is well-organized and carefowm illy 
presented. However, the show did se—em 


a bit c 
Society 


mped in the Chicago Histor- 


expansive setting. 


and photographs of Sullivan's work 


work has always inspired. 


Published in connection with the she—>w 
is a superbly designed catalog (Lora zs 


Sullivan: The Function of Ornamera=t, 
W.W. Norton & Company, $35 clot =a, 


Farmers and Merchants Union Bank, Colum- 
bus, Wisconsin 


$19.95 paper. The catalog contains 
three scholarly essays (among them aurae 
excellent study of Sullivan’s tall build 
ings by William Jordy), a brief survey- 

of Sullivan criticism, and a listing of — 
Sullivan's major designs by his most 
recent biographer, Robert Twombly. 


Continued on page S& 
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less-than-ideal gallery spaces; 
the Cooper-Hewitt may provide a rrx re 


In addition to pieces of omame-— nt, 
the show includes numerous drawi æ- ags 
as 
well as that of architects who influenc— ed 
or were influenced by him. The noamres 
accompanying the show are generza Hy 
straightforward and wisely steer clear 
of the scholarly disputation Sullivax—’s 


Photo: Cervin Robinson 
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“All | want to know is who specified the roof?" 


PVC, EPDM, CPE, whatever the alphabet mix, 


reaches the 


you'll get the call when the leak 
'the roof 


boardroom. The bottom line is simple: 
shouldn't leak.” 
That's why Trocal Single-Ply Systems should 


be your first choice when specifying commercial, 


industrial, or institutional roofing materials Trocal 
is more than an alphabet mix. It's a meticulously 
designed system that's simple to specify and easy to 
install. Trocal helps keep your clients 
costs in line, yet it's impossible to beat 
for long-life, leak-free performance 
Thousands of applications nationwide 
attest to this durability. 


———Ó n 
TROCAL 


With Trocal Roofing systems, you also get 
Dynamit Nobel's unmatched reputation for stand- 
ing behind its product All Trocal Roofing compo- 
nents are warranteed in writing by Dynamit Nobel 
So if there is a problem you know you re covered 
And we help train and certify our national network 
of highly experienced contractors. 

With Trocal, if you do get a call from the board- 
room, it's likely to be for an additional project 
For more information, write to: 
Dynamit Nobel of America Inc., 
10 Link Drive, Rockleigh, NJ 07647. 
Or call toll-free 800-526-4610. In 
New Jersey, 201-767-1660. 


ROOFING SYSTEMS BY DYNAMIT NOBEL 
Represented by Rite Systems Inc 
7 " . 


(612) 944-5755 e Eden Prairie, Minnesota 55344 


The birth of a city, 
Chinese style 


By Scott J. Newland 


In the spring of 1981, I traveled to 
China with 28 fellow students from the 
University of Minnesota’s School of Ar- 
chitecture and Landscape Architec- 
ture. At the time, “The Gang of Four” 
was being tried for its role in the Cul- 
tural Revolution, visitors from the West 
were still somewhat novel and Deng 
Xiaoping was only 77 years old. And, 
six years ago, the South China village 
of Shenzhen was still an average little 
agrarian center in the shadow of Hong 
Kong’s hilly frontier. We travelers failed 
to notice Shenzhen as we passed through 
twice between Hong Kong and Guang- 
zhou. 

I returned to China in the summer 
of 1986. In these same five years, the 
agrarian village of Shenzhen had be- 
come an instant synthetic metropolis 
with more than 350,000 inhabitants. It 
is expected to have more than 800,000 
by the year 2000, and its skyscrapers 
can already be seen from well inside 
Hong Kong. The growth has been with- 
out precedent, seemingly instantaneous 
for such an ancient and vast country as 
China. What caused this new Chinese 
city to be made, and just what kind of 
environment was created from such a 
clean start? 

Most of us, at the mention of China, 
think of a great country of ancient mon- 
uments in a landscape of green moun- 
lains and rice paddies. Images of the 
Great Wall, classical temples and or- 
nate gardens come to mind—artifacts 
from the country's long and rich history. 
Indeed, China's past, partially seg- 
mented into discrete dynasties from 1500 
B.C. to 1911 A.D., saw the develop- 
ment of one of the world's great cul- 
tures, producing what can now be called 
the traditional national styles. 

In the 20th century, however, the 
country has undergone a series of gov- 
emmental and cultural upheavals which 
retarded China's modernization efforts. 


The Shenzhen coliseum 


China found itself well behind other 
developed nations in nearly all areas. 
Recently, the government put a priority 
on modernization, and the new city of 
Shenzhen is a bold, direct experiment 
toward accelerated growth. 

Shenzhen (pronounced “Shen-jen”) 
is the principal city in a small (850 
square mile) district created in 1979 
known as the Shenzhen Special Eco- 
nomic Zone (SEZ). It is one of four 
SEZs and fourteen specially designated 
coastal cities created for the purpose of 
luring investment in China by foreign 
businesses. Through special economic 
incentives and a state-provided infra- 
structure of land, utilities and employee 
housing, the Chinese government has 
attracted numerous foreign—albeit 
mostly Asian—enterprises which bring 
with them new technologies and man- 
agement techniques. 

China is using the foreign resources 
to expose its native professionals to new 
ways and subsequently disseminate their 
experiences throughout the rest of the 
country. The SEZs can be seen for the 
Chinese as attractive opportunities for 
personal growth while furthering the de- 
velopment of their country. 

China’s decision to create the Shen- 


zhen SEZ provided the rare opportunity 
to plan a totally new city. Such an op- 
portunity entails tremendous responsi- 
bility to create an ideal environment for 
a particular time and place. Beyond 
functional efficiencies and inevitable 
short- and long-range planning consid- 
erations, the design of a new city has 
the potential to synthesize and express 
a culture. A new city, if designed with 
a modicum of sensitivity, can be born 
with a heart and soul to last its lifetime. 

Shenzhen, in its current state at least, 
fails to offer any such sense of identity 
or purpose. It expresses little more de- 
sign intent than perhaps the basic, ex- 
peditious facilitating of a large, func- 
tional city. (I wonder if perhaps this 
was the primary goal and that the urban 
image does reflect Shenzhen's particu- 
lar reason for being). 

In Shenzhen, there is no central 
square or park, no apparent hierar- 
chies, no focus. This is unusual for a 
large Chinese city, which will often fo- 
cus on a particular monument, plaza, 
waterfront or other dominant form. The 
open plaza outside the railway station/ 
customs building is an amorphous, con- 


Continued on page 62 
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It’s true. 

You can spec highly attractive reflective glass to achieve the 
design appearance you want plus much more, and still meet the 
new municipal codes which limit solar reflectance. 

All you need is reflective coated glass from Interpane Coatings, 
where European technology and American production are com- 
bined to provide the ultimate in fine glazing products. For example, 
Interpane’s exclusive multi-function coatings 


— —Ó— 
offer low reflectance, high light transmittance, " EON INTER Pa NE 


Coatings 


spec reflective 


without making your ne 


(shot. 


an excellent shading coefficient and Low-E heat insulating properties 
as well —all without the “mirror” effect. The result is superior beauty, 
code compliance and an improved energy balance. Annealed, heat 
treated or laminated glass can be coated with an Interpane reflective 
coating to assure total design flexibility. 

For more information, contact Interpane Coatings, 201 Interpane 
Lane, Deerfield, W153531, or phone us at 608-764-5461. 
We'll show you how our reflective coatings can 
take the heat off your neighbor. 


Glass that works. 
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The care and feeding 
of CADD 


By Pat Berg 


There is an old broom lying in one 
of our office closets with “Suppes” writ- 
ten in magic marker on its handle. It 
is an artifact from 1978 when Don 
Suppes, Sandy Ritter and Michael Plautz 
founded RSP Architects, equipping their 
fledgling studio with brooms and coffee 
pots from home. 

Since then, the firm has grown to 
more than 60 people. Among the changes 
RSP has experienced along the way, 
none looms larger than our extensive 
commitment to Computer Aided Draft- 
ing and Design (CADD). Its impact 
reaches every corner of the firm; and 
finally, after two years, we can begin 
to assess that impact. 

The most obvious effect is financial. 
Don Suppes, the RSP founding prin- 
cipal who works most closely with 
CADD, says that “like any work horse, 
CADD must be fed, and what it eats is 
money. The trick is to have it work more 
than it eats." 

CADD consumes sizable chunks of 
money at regular intervals, regardless 
of the firm's current workload and re- 
ceivables, Because of this, our invest- 
ment would not have been possible were 
it not for two factors. One, we have an 
ongoing relationship involving CADD- 
related work with Target stores, a di- 
vision of Dayton Hudson Corporation. 
Second, we shared our CADD invest- 
ment with Setter, Leach and Lindstrom, 
which is also involved in the Target 
work. 

While it can drain a firm’s resources 
during lean times, CADD does not lend 
itself to quick expansion when the big, 
unexpected project presents itself. A 
new architect operating in the tradi- 
tional manual mode can be productive 
the second day on the job. Before he 
can use CADD effectively, however, he 
will need weeks or months of training. 
Our vendor suggests that firms plan on 


practice 


three to six months before an architect’s 
efficiency will begin to offset the cost 
of his training. 

Besides the financial impact and long 
training period, CADD significantly af- 
fects the client/architect relationship. 
It compromises the self-sufficiency of 
the architect, subjecting him to the 
whims of an electronic marvel. Says 
Suppes, “CADD is a tireless worker, 
but on occasion it will be a mysterious 
and reluctant cohort. These are the times 
when the vendor enters the client/ar- 
chitect relationship as an important third 
entity.” 


A CADD printout 


For example, on one occasion the 
final plot of a drawing excluded all the 
fractions from all the dimensions. When 
problems like this occur at a deadline, 
the effect can be devastating. Caught 
between the uncompromising machine 
and the demands of his client, the ar- 
chitect is at the mercy of his vendor. 

The CADD vendors software sup- 
port program can literally dictate the 
effectiveness of an architect’s system 
because the system is only as good as 
its software. It is essential for architects 
to maintain their systems by incorpo- 
rating each software upgrade released 
by the vendor—those who don't find 
that their systems are soon obsolete. 

Our vendor provides quarterly soft- 
ware upgrades. In one instance, our 
vendor upgraded the software to deliver 
greatly improved database management 
capability. We were eager to incorpo- 
rate the upgrade because it would allow 
us to produce more accurate reports by 
increasing our editing flexibility. The 
problem arose when we tried to convert 
the project database to accept new soft- 


ware. The conversion instructions, 
written by computer experts, failed to 
mention several crucial steps. Unable 
to interpret the instructions, we had to 
halt our operation. We were temporar- 
ily thrown off course due to lack of 
information which was so basic to the 
software authors that they forgot to men- 
lion it. 

CADD can have a tremendous im- 
pact on the types of clients and projects 
a firm attracts. We have found that our 
expanding CADD resume attracts clients 
who themselves have CADD and want 
an architect with compatible equip- 
ment. These clients tend to be large 
organizations with the resources to pur- 
chase and maintain sizable installa- 
tions. But they are often not the clients 
who commission unique, high-design 
projects. 

For CADD-applicable projects, how- 
ever, there is a distinct advantage to 
working with clients who have CADD 
systems. They usually have a more ac- 
curate understanding of the system than 
do clients without CADD, who tend to 
overrate its capabilities without under- 
standing its limitations and risks. 

We have learned which client and 
project types make good candidates for 
CADD. Projects with multiple repeti- 
tive design elements or functions, or 
with multiple revisions, appear ideal for 
CADD, especially if the projects are 
put on the system early in the design 
process. 

For example, creating the graphics 
for our retail prototype work requires a 
considerable investment of hours on the 
front end, and CADD hours are more 
expensive than traditional drafting hours. 

But it is far easier and more accurate 
to make revisions on CADD than it is 
manually. It would be a nightmare to 
implement the constant prototype 
changes using a manual overlay draft- 
ing technique. Using a traditional lay- 
ering system, a significant change could 
force us to alter 80 layers. And that is 


Continued on page 60 
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Is the architectural 
press preoccupied? 


By Sarah Susanka 


Looking through the nationally dis- 
tributed architectural publications over 
the last couple of years, I have become 
increasingly disturbed by the direction 
that architecture seems headed. In these 
publications there is an increasing em- 
phasis on the “why not” school of de- 
sign. Rather than featuring projects that 
create quality environments for the peo- 
ple they serve, the publications feature 
works that specialize in unique surface 
treatment or the distortion of a common 
form. 

Although the work of such architects 
is far from appealing to me, it is not at 
them that I direct my comments, but 
at the publication media which so greatly 
shape the way we perceive our work, 
our profession, and ourselves. What we 
need is a national publication that is 
less preoccupied with finding the new 
and more concerned with identifying 
and representing the beautiful and the 
excellent in architecture. 

The life of a magazine editor is, I am 
sure, not an easy one. There must be 
enormous pressure to sell more maga- 
zines, and to do so there must be a 
great need to be on the cutting edge of 
architectural thought. The reader, to be 
sure, wants to keep up with the trends, 
to discover what the latest hero is doing. 
And so one sees the natural tendency 
of the magazine editor to identify the 
unique, trend-setting projects. 

The only problem is that the types 
of designs that sell magazines are dif- 
ferent from those that are of enduring 
value for our profession. 

In case it sounds as if I am against 
invention and creativity—which most 
certainly | am not—let me clarify my 
point with some examples and a para- 
ble. The parable was told to me by a 
design instructor I had in my second 


opinion 


year of architecture school. He had just 
looked at a project | had completed. It 
was what I would call a unique design 
solution. As with all design problems, 
I tried to imagine how everyone else 
would solve the problem, and then do 
something as different from that as pos- 
sible in order to stand out from the 
crowd, The process had always worked 
in the past and I had no reason to be- 


Fay Jones’ Thorncrown Chapel, 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


lieve it wouldn’t again. But looking at 
my instructor’s face, I had the deep 
impression that I had missed the boat. 

He told me the parable of a zen monk 
who had been apprentice to a master 
craftsman of wooden music stands. After 
the master died, the monk continued 
making music stands, always in the ex- 
act style of his deceased master. He 
would watch carefully how each new 
owner would use the stand, how he would 
place his music, how he would play. 
He continued this business for many 
years. Then one day as he was watching 
a new owner use a new stand for the 
first time, the monk realized he could 


make an improvment. The next music 
stand he made, and all those he made 
thereafter, were designed differently, 
based on his new-found understanding. 

Although my instructor didn’t elab- 
orate on the meaning, it was clear that 
he was trying to tell me about the pro- 
cess of invention—that invention can 
be informed, as was the monk’s, or it 
could be capricious, as was mine. I had 
been inventive with the sole purpose of 
being different. The monk had been 
inventive with the intent to improve upon 
a known. 

The parable had a profound impact 
on me and the approach I have taken 
to architectural design since. 

E. Fay Jones, an award-winning Ar- 
kansas designer, is an architect who 
uses informed invention. Despite the 
fact that his style is not contemporary 
or modem or post-modem, he has gained 
recognition purely on the power of the 
beauty of his work. His Thomcrown 
Chapel in Eureka Springs, Arkansas is 
an excellent example of a highly in- 
ventive structure that, to paraphrase Sir 
Isaac Newton, stands on the shoulders 
of those who have gone before. 

It is a design that grows out of the 
Wrightian tradition, in which Jones was 
educated. It also seems to borrow from 
the Japanese tradition in its simplicity 
of parts and attention to detail. Yet the 
overall composition goes beyond style 
lo create a sense of spirituality appro- 
priate to the building's purpose. By 
leaming from other traditions, F; ay Jones 
has made a building that is both beau- 
tiful and nurturing. 

An architect from the *why not" school 
of invention is Frank Gehry. His use 
of unfinished materials and bold, sym- 
bolic forms catch the eye and make one 
stop in surprise to look at the distortion 
of commonly accepted methods of 
building. Just as I was with my second- 
year design project, Gehry is out to be 
different, to stand out from the crowd — 


Continued on page 64 
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lam: 


A) asuccess. 


B) a failure. 


C) undecided, 


but 


willing 


to find out. 


If you picked C, we want you to spend five 
days with your fellow designers in the Colorado 
sunshine. 

If you picked A or B, the same goes for you. 

Because this year, the 37th annual Inter- 
national Design Conference in Aspen will be 
wrestling with such provocative issues as “The 
uses of failure” “Well-designed failures” and 
“The penalties of achievement.’ 

IDCA Chairman and award-winning author 
and filmmaker Michael Crichton (“The An- 
dromeda Strain? "Runaway") has assembled a 
surprising group of creatives who will speak 
between June 14th thru June 19th. Even more 
surprising, each will discuss their failures with 
the type of enthusiasm they usually reserve for 
their successes. 

Those addressing the conference include: 
Jay Chiat, Creative Director and Chairman, 
Chiat/Day Advertising; Gordon Davidson, 
Artistic Director, Mark Taper Forum; Irven 
DeVore, Professor of Anthropology, Harvard 
University; Frank Gehry, architect; George 
Lois, Creative Director and Chairman, Lois 
Pitts Gershon Pon; Dr. Paul MacCready, aero- 
nautics engineer and President, AeroViron- 
ment; Rachel McCulloch, Professor of 


Michael Crichton, Chairman Steering Committee: 


Economics, University of Wisconsin; Barbara 
Rose, art critic, Vogue Magazine; Robert Rose, 
Professor of Materials Science and Engineer- 
ing, M.I. T; Michael Sorkin, architect and 
critic, The Village Voice. 

So if you’re a designer who has ever grappled 
with the notions of success and failure, we in- 
vite you to participate in this unique event. 

And if you think you already have a firm grasp 
on the difference between the two, we invite 
you to exercise your judgement. 

By starting with the coupon below. 


| International Design Conference in Aspen l 


| June 14-June 19, 1987 
$425 for regular registration. 
| $200 for one additional household member. 
$125 for full time students (photocopy of current ID 


required with registration) 


Name = = 


Addrés§__——_— 


- State Zip- 


City ——À - 
| Phone Number Business — 
| Make check payable to IDCA and mail to: 
IDCA-Attention Registrar PO Box 664, Aspen, CO 81612 
s further information, write or call (303) 925-2257 
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International Design Conference in Aspen 
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editorial 


Who are the Young Turks? In three of Minnesota's largest architec- 


tural firms, architects of the younger generation have propelled them- 
selves to the fulcrum of the design process. 

At Hammel, Green and Abrahamson, Loren Ahles, 35, is director 
of the design department. At Setter, Leach & Lindstrom, Ed Frenette, 
42, is director of design and planning. At Ellerbe Associates, Richard 
Varda, 33, is chief architect for the development studio. 

Though relative newcomers to the power structure, these individ- 
uals critically shape the architectural product of their long established 
firms. In some cases, they are changing the image the firm projects, 
in others confirming the existing image; in all three, they determine to 
a large degree what that image is. 

The direct result: their firms are winning design awards and se- 
curing some of the most prestigious public and private commissions to 
come around, 

We at AM give these three young architects unusual focus on the 
pages of this issue not to further the cult of personality in architecture 
but to recognize what those who work with them already know: they 
will make a difference. We look at three who are having an impact on 
larger firms with an established tradition; we know there are a dozen 
who are having equal impact on smaller firms. 

Architecture has been called an old man’s profession. When Ralph 
Rapson designed the Guthrie Theater at age 49, he was a boy wonder. 
Phillip Johnson designed the IDS Center when he was 67. Cesar Pelli 
has become well known in the last five years; he is now 60. It takes 
maturity as well as talent and drive to make a lasting impact on the 
architectural scene. 

The three Young Turks featured in this issue stand poised to shape 
the architecture of our state. If they fulfill their promise, we'll be seeing 
a lot more of them. 
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Helmsman for design 


Loren Ahles takes a 
winning tack at HGA 


Loren Ahles, head of design at 
Hammel, Green and Abrahamson 
(opposite), stands on the site of 
the Minnesota History Center 
across the freeway from the Capi- 
tol in St. Paul. HGA's thorough 
analysis of the program and sen- 
sitive site planning won the firm 
first place against the likes of 
Gunnar Birkerts and Charles 
Moore in the national competition 
Ahles headed the firm's team. 
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By Mathews Hollinshead 


When the Minneapolis firm of Ham- 
mel, Green and Abrahamson clinched 
the national design competition for the 
Minnesota History Center last summer, 
it confirmed the eminent position not 
only of HGA but of Loren Ahles, di- 
rector of design. 

The history center is what many would 
consider the perfect commission. Lo- 
cated on a difficult but prime site near 
the St. Paul Cathedral, the project in- 
volves a complete master plan and de- 
sign for a prestigious state-wide insti- 
tutional client. It is the sixth of HGA’s 
major commissions that Ahles has de- 
signed in his eight years with the firm. 
At 35, he has been a partner for four 
years, and a director of design for one. 

As head of design, Ahles plays both 
an administrative and creative role in 
the firm of 220. Besides his own as- 
signment as principal-in-charge on var- 
ious projects, he chairs a group of six 
partners that conducts weekly design 
reviews; he is also responsible for de- 
sign staff development, and for iden- 
tifying ways of improving services to 
clients. Ahles is seen by friends, col- 
leagues, and HGA's co-founders as an 
advocate for design and a future leader 
of the firm. 

*Loren has the ability to be a good 
manager and administrator as well a 
provocative, able designer,” says Bruce 
Abrahamson, who relinquished his own 
title of director of architecture to permit 
the changes that made Ahles design 
director. “Most designers are so en- 
cumbered with design issues they are 
not able to be managers.” 

With its large staff to keep busy, 
HGA could easily focus on big projects 
that offer little design challenge. Ahles’ 
role is to ensure that creativity and risk- 
taking remain priorities. He embodies 
the firm’s ability to achieve departmen- 
tal efficiencies while retaining studio- 
like creativity and control. 

Ahles is an imposing figure around 
the office: more than six feet tall with 
auburn hair and blue eyes. He is as 
big as a football tackle or a viking; but 
his round face, fair skin and sartorial 
style speak more of the intellectual than 
of the athlete. His manner is a complex 
blend of preoccupation, courtliness, 
impatience and amiability. In design 
review sessions, he is frequently quiet 
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Expressing metaphors in 


thoroughly Modern buildings 


Like the architecture of the firm 
he works for, Ahles' designs do 
not fall into one particular style 
but are fully grounded in Modern- 
ism. The Honeywell Residential 
Division (above) garnered a Min- 


nesota Society of Architects 


honor award in 1984 for its hu 


mane interior environment and 


complete aesthetic transformation 
of a former warehouse the H. B 
Fuller Willow Lake Laboratory (be- 
low) won praise for its energy 
conservation and environmental 
sensitivity. 
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until there is a stand-off or rough in- 
dication of consensus. He may then in- 
tervene with an elegant insight to move 
the issue forward. Although his wry hu- 
mor can sting, he is never glib or stri- 
dent. 

Ahles was born “two blocks from the 
Canadian border," he says, in the 
northwestern Minnesota town of St. 
Vincent. He grew up in Staples, Min- 
nesota, where his father was a sales 
representative for a platbook publisher. 
Ahles chose architecture even before 
entering Concordia College in Moore- 
head, from which he transferred to the 
University of Minnesota after two years 
of liberal arts studies. He never had 
any doubt about what he was going to 
do in life. 

Bruce Abrahamson was one of his 
design teachers at the university, and 
recognized Ahles’ potential early on. 
After graduating with a degree in en- 
vironmental design and architecture, 
Ahles worked briefly for HGA before 
going to MIT, where he received a mas- 
ter's in architecture in 1977. In 1980 
he won the prestigious Rotch Traveling 
Scholarship out of 140 candidates. He 
chose Europe and found Italy the coun- 
try that inspired him the most. 

Even before his Rotch scholarship, 
Ahles got the chance to influence a ma- 
jor commission: H. B. Fuller Compa- 
nys Willow Lake Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory in Vadnais 
Heights, just north of St. Paul. Fuller 
chairman and former Minnesota gov- 
ernor Elmer Anderson wanted the pro- 
ject to be a model of environmentally 
sensitive and energy-efficient design. It 
was Ahles, according to then partner- 
in-charge Bill Anderson, who made the 
form of the building work. 

“His role at HGA has been to really 
push for those commissions that offer 
the oppportunity for good design,” says 
Martha Yunker, Ahles’ wife and a prin- 
cipal in her own firm, Bellows and 
Yunker. Yunker and Ahles were class- 
mates at the University of Minnesota. 


Yunker worked for HGA for a period | 


in the 1970s. 

“While it is important to Loren that 
a building work well, it is of utmost 
importance how it looks,” says Yunker. 
But that concem means much more than 
just imposing a fashionable facade, she 
says. “It’s that the building has real 
lasting qualities, and that everything 


about it adds up to a very special spirit.” 

Ahles takes a metaphorical approach 
to design aesthetics and master plan- 
ning. He describes the Minnesota His- 
tory Center as a kind of “safe,” where 
precious historical objects are stored 
and preserved, in addition to being a 
program- and site-driven public facil- 
ity. The Canterbury Downs race track 
outbuildings and use planning emulate 
the spirit of a medieval fair, says Ahles, 
giving fans a participatory as opposed 
to merely spectator experience. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
research laboratories now under con- 
struction on the North Dakota State 
University Fargo campus promise to be 
one of Ahles’ most interesting projects. 
In form, massing, and orientation, the 
collection of linked yet discrete struc- 
tures recall the Scandinavian traditions 
of northwestem Minnesota. “We were 
creating a farmstead on the prairie,” 
says Ahles. 

In his short but significant career, 
Ahles has designed three other major 
projects: a speculative office tower de- 
velopment, One Minnesota Center in 
Bloomington; a flagship downtown ho- 
tel, the first design for the Minneapolis 
Radisson, not the one built; and a huge 
corporate factory-to-office conversion, 
Honeywell Residential Division in 
Golden Valley. The diversity of his 
projects at so young an age is itself a 
testament to his talent. 

But is his current project, the Min- 
nesota History Center, his ideal com- 
mission? 

“I can't think of a more interesting 
problem,” he says, “than a public 
building that has to have some heroi- 
cism and stature because of its pro- 
gram, because of its charge, because 
of its location. I can't think of a more 
complicated site than that one. I say 
this maybe because I’ve been immersed 
in it for the last half year. I'm just very 
pleased, and really very fortunate, to 
be able to work on it.” 

How does he see his future? 

“I just want to do good architecture,” 
he says, with an inflection and empha- 
sis that somehow transcend the sim- 
plicity of the words. 


Mathews Hollinshead is associate di- 
rector of the University of Minnesota al- 
umni communications and a freelance 
writer and former architecture student . 


In designing a building, Ahles 
thinks about the way people 
"read" the facade. in both HGA's 
original design for the downtown 
Minneapolis Radisson Hotel 
(above) and One Minnesota Cen- 
ter (below), now under construc- 
tion at the intersection of Inter- 
State 494 and France Avenue, the 
compositions are at once com- 


plex and accessible to the eye. 
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A captain and a critic 


Ed Frenette plans design's 
prominence at Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 


Ed Frenette (opposite), director of 
design at Setter, Leach & Lind- 
strom, in Minneapolis’ Loring Park 
near the site of the Minnesota 
Arts School and Resource Center. 
As director of design and man- 
agement for the arts school, he 
will work under Arato Isozaki in 
the development of the design 
and coordinate the planning and 
construction process. Like the 
arts school, the Environmental 
Learning Center (above), now un- 
der construction in Silver Bay, 
Minnesota, will house students on 
campus. Its setting is the north 
woods near Lake Superior. 
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The setting: Room 15, the Minnesota 
State Capitol. 

The occasion: The selection of an 
architect for the State Arts High School. 

Ed Frenette, director of design at 
Setter, Leach & Lindstrom and the man 
who suggested a joint venture with the 
acclaimed Japanese architect. Arato 
Isozaki, strode to the center of the room 
to make his presentation, grabbed a small 
table and moved it toward him, saying 
“Let's start by rearranging the environ- 
ment.” 

It was an uncharacteristically spon- 
taneous move for Frenette, an architect 
known for his discipline and organi- 
zation. But those who knew his desire 
for this particular commission could un- 
derstand his excitement. The State Arts 
High School would be a plum for any 
architect. For Frenette, it was the king- 
pin in his career game plan, “the bring- 
ing together of everything I’ve been tying 
to do for sixteen years.” 

It's the chance to work with the men- 
tor of his choice, Arato Isozaki. It’s the 


chance to work for a client who cares 
deeply about architecture. It’s the chance 
to work on an urban project in his own 
Loring Park neighborhood. And it's the 
chance to design a building that calls 
for a synthesis of Modernism and his- 
toricism. “It’s the best project to come 
along that I can think of,” says Frenette. 

Four hours after Setter, Leach & 
Lindstrom’s presentation, the crucial 
phone call came, and Ed Frenette and 
his firm were propelled into the archi- 
tectural limelight. 

It is a position the Minneapolis ar- 
chitectural and engineering firm has 
found itself in more recently, largely 
due to Frenette's drive to have it there. 
Though the 70-year-old firm’s design 
legacy goes back to Magney & Tusler, 
architects for the Foshay Tower and 
Minneapolis Post Office, its post-war 
reputation has rested on its engineering 
expertise. The last few years have seen 
that change. 

A Minnesota Society of Architect’s 
honor award in 1985 for a classroom 
and gymnasium addition to the Blake 
Schools’ upper school in Minneapolis 
enhanced the firm’s design portfolio. 
Then Setter, Leach & Lindstrom pro- 
vided the management leadership for 
the winning team for the large, publicly 
visible Minneapolis convention center 
project. The 1986 Society of Architect’s 


honor awards program brought a second 
winning design, for à performing arts 
addition to Blake Schools’ lower and 
middle schools in Hopkins. 

Though Frenette is by no means the 
single creative force behind any of these 
efforts, his position as director of design 
allows him to review every project that 
comes off Setter, Leach & Lindstrom’s 
drafting boards. And that review can 
give a project the critical edge. 

"I've alway 
as a design critic,” says John Barbour, 
a project architect with the firm. “He 


thought his strength was 


ideas 


is good at drawing out people's 
without imposing his own style.” Bill 
Scott, a long-time associate agrees, “Ed 
is not authoritative, but he is strong on 
his ideas and his ideals.” 

At 42, Frenette is trim and fit. A 
white shirt, dark suit, reserved tie and 
simple silver tie-bar convey an image 


‘ernment and discipline. If his 
clipped beard hints at intellectual in- 
clinations and his black European 
shoulder bag identifies him as a de- 
signer, he would more likely be mis- 
taken for an investment banker than for 
an urban planner who worked in East 
Harlem in 1969, 

“I want to change the environment.” 
says Frenette, “but I’m conscious of 
changing it for the better, not for the 
sake of change." 

Frenette was born in Duluth, Min- 
nesota in 1945. His mother, a warm, 
nourishing person, was a housewife who 
dabbled in songwriting. His father, ex- 
act, logical and process-oriented, was 
an inventor who had always wanted to 
be an architect. He died when Ed was 
five, leaving his drafting tools, machine 
parts, and a lot of drawings. They be- 
came potent symbols for his only child. 
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Architecture shaped by 
the world around it 


Frenette approaches architectural 
design from a base of research 
and with a deliberate eclecticism 
In the Teaching Research Center 
for agronomy at the University of 
Minnesota (above), the use of 
brick relates the building to its 
campus context; the cut-away 
opening composes modern mate 
rials—glass and metal—in classi 
cal symmetry. The "modest, but 
high-tech" Arrow Electronics of- 
fice building (below) was com- 
pleted last summer for a Long Is- 
land, New York company 
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From as early as sixth grade, Ed knew 
he wanted to be an architect. After at- 
tending the University of Minnesota at 
Duluth, he received a Bachelor of Ar- 
chitecture from North Dakota State 
University in 1970. He worked at firms 
in Fargo and Duluth before joining Set- 
ter, Leach & Lindstrom as a project 
architect in 1973. 

“He wasn’t hired as a Young Turk 
to come in and tum Setter, Leach & 
Lindstrom around,” recalls Dick Vas- 
atka, a principal of the firm. “Ed has 
grown into his responsibilities.” He of- 
ficially became director of design in 
1979. 

Two sabbaticals have expanded his 
education. In 1977 he took a Masters 
of Architecture at the University of To- 
ronto, where George Baird, the author 
of Meaning in Architecture, Michael 
Wilford, the partner of James Stirling, 
end social critic Marshall McLuhan 
profoundly influenced his architectural 
thinking. 

From Baird and McLuhan he devel- 
oped a research orientation to aesthet- 
ics and perception; from Wilford and 
others he received philosophical sup- 
port for his aesthetic eclecticism. “I'm 
most interested in exploring eclecticism 
within one building. Even a building 
that is historicist should have Modernist 
elements. I've never agreed that you 
can't be all things to all people, or to 
put it another way, l've always taken 
contradictions as a challenge." 

In 1984 he left the firm, again with 
Vasatka's blessing, to enjoy a presti- 
gious Loeb Fellowship at Harvard Uni- 
versity. There, while studying and 
teaching at the Graduate School of De- 
sign, he had time to pursue the idea 
central to his practice of architecture 
that the process of design profoundly 


impacts the quality of architecture. 

He interviewed leading designers, 
from Cesar Pelli to I. M. Pei, surveyed 
the country’s 100 largest firms on every- 
thing from the use of computers to the 
style of architecture practiced and found 
what he was looking for—a strong cor- 
relation between the method used to 
develop designs and the built result. 
Frenette has in essence documented the 
architectural counterpart of McLuhan’s 
“the medium is the message.” 

This conclusion resonates with his 
own approach to architecture. “Ed is a 
very committed individual.” notes Vas- 


atka, “action-oriented, dedicated to the 
premise that homework and planning 
are the key to success both in his man- 
agement and in his design.” 

Now tallying the results of his re- 
search on his trusty Macintosh (for which 
he has custom designed a software pro- 
gram), Frenette is refining the infor- 
mation for an article for Architectural 
Record tentatively titled "The Large Firm 
Artistically Reconsidered"—and for a 
future book. 

“Tm convinced that the information/ 
electronics revolution is today the par- 
amount determinant of architectural 
aesthetics.” 

Frenette’s fascination with process is 
ubiquitous. From his job at Setter, Leach 
& Lindstrom, where he has recently 
restructured the office arrangement for 
increased efficiency, to his three-year 
chairmanship of the Minnesota Society 
of Architects’ publications committee, 
where he provided a strong organiza- 
tional framework while encouraging wide 
participation, to his personal life, where 
he designs his own pocket calendars— 
or shirt pockets, for that matter—Fre- 
nette has made an art of organization, 

‘Tve tried to build my life around 
the reality of the creative process, not 
the romantic impression of it,” he says. 
Like Le Corbusier, who periodically 
restructured his daily life, he has de- 
vised a schedule that allows him max- 
imum productivity. At work by 6:00, 
he does his most creative work in the 
morning, works till 5:00, rests an hour 
and works till 10:00. 

Sailing, skiing, biking or tennis pro- 
vide his relaxation. “I've never suc- 
ceeded at undirected reading or listen- 
ing," he notes. 

All this discipline serves an end. “Pm 
very pre-meditated,” says Frenette. “His 
next five years are planned out,” says 
John Barbour, “and he'll get where he 
wants to be.” 

And where might that be, after the 
Arts High School? 

“My ultimate project would be to de- 
sign a large urban multi-use project, a 
building where I could live, shop, and 
work—and that would contribute to the 
city.” 

“Or, though it seems a contradiction, 
I would like to design my own free- 
standing house.” For an architect who 
relishes contradictions, both may be 
possible. LM. 


Two unbuilt designs express Fre- 
nette's exploration of context and 
energy conservation. In mass and 
detail, the design of the unbuilt 
Lunieski residence in Edina 
(above) relates to the historically 
Significant house next door. The 
glass wall on the south acts as a 
passive solar collector. In a de- 
Sign for the site of the present 
Piper Jaffray Tower (below), sun- 
shades on the south and glass on 
the north reflect energy concerns, 
the top is a symbolic statement 
for the prime tenant, and the 
height of the base relates to sur- 
rounding buildings. 
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Pilot of the downtown ship 


Richard Varda steers 
Ellerbe into view 


Richard Varda (opposite), chief 
architect for Ellerbe's downtown 
Minneapolis office, in front of the 
Milwaukee Road Depot site. As 
director of design for the Milwau- 
kee Road mixed-use redevelop- 
ment project, Varda stands in a 
plum position to help revive the 
Minneapolis riverfront. Less than a 
mile away, the recently completed 
Super Computer Center (above) 
for which Varda led the design 
team at Ellerbe, is the keystone in 
the growth of the city's high-tech- 
nology corridor. Design features 
include a peaked atrium cutting 
through the center of the building 
and a unique heating system 
fueled by computer waste 
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It is one thing to design a building 
that is a good neighbor to other glass 
towers on the same street and quite 
something else to design a project that 
will help change the sagging image of 
an entire street. Change, however, may 
be what Richard Varda, chief architect 
for Ellerbe's downtown Minneapolis of- 
fice, is all about. 

As designer of LaSalle Place on Hen- 
nepin Avenue, Varda will have a stake 
in rejuvenating à once-grand entertain- 
ment strip and making it a place to see 
and be seen. As architect for the Mil- 
waukee Road Depot renovation in Min- 
neapolis’ historic mill district, Varda 
will help revive the decayed symbols 
of the city's economic past and refocus 
civic pride on the mill district and river. 

Varda is in a position lo oversee 
changes in both the city and the firm. 
He joined Ellerbe four years ago when 
it was in the midst of decentralizing its 
administrative functions and organizing 
individual design groups or studios. Then 
last summer Varda took over as chiel 
architect for development when Ellerbe 


opened its downtown office. 

Long Minnesota's largest architec- 
tural firm, Ellerbe had built a national 
reputation on large-scale, out-of-state 
projects; yet the firm lacked a promi- 
nent local presence. Varda is part of 
the corporate-wide effort to beef up the 
local image. In a business where the 
guy with the flashy new tower gets all 
the attention, smooth talk, a congenial 
personality and good looks can get you 
everywhere. 

*Richard has done a lot to create a 
highly visible presence for Ellerbe in 
cott Berry, chief 


the community,” says 
architect for Ellerbe’s corporate/gov- 
emment studio. “We resist the star sys- 
tem here, but also admit that a strong 
individual who communicates well with 
clients and the public can have a pos- 


itive effect on the firm. His frequent — 


lectures and articles bring the entire 
firm into focus.” 

Personality aside, it was talent not a 
sparkling smile that bunted Varda 
through Ellerbe’s front door. While 
working for Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 
in 1983, Varda entered the Minnesota 
Society of Architects’ Paper Architec- 
ture contest. His submission impressed 
a key juror, Don Hanson of Ellerbe, 
who asked Varda to join the firm. El- 
lerbe provided the creative outlet that 


thus far had eluded Varda. 
“Although Setter, Leach & 

strom was a well-run firm and was im- 

proving its design projects, it didn’t 


Lind- 


provide the kind of large-scale, pub- 
licly-focused commissions that I wanted 
to get into,” says Varda. 

The life of a chief architect is a pre- 
carious blend of administrative finesse 
and design skills. In many ways, the 
chief architect is only as good as the 
staff he hires and the clients he pleases. 
Colleagues point to an impressive influx 
rave reviews from 


of new talent and 


developers as proof of Varda’s success. 


Varda has, in fact, become some- 
thing of a developers’ pet because of 
his willingness to accommodate their 
requirements. 

“Developers are often surprised at 
how well Richard understands what they 
are looking for and how quickly he comes 
up with innovative design solutions,” 
says Berry. “He has a quick analytical 
mind that is able to understand the full 
depth of a problem before coming up 
with a solution, and he has the ability 
to anticipate the outcome of his deci- 
sions.” 


Ellerbe’s reputation for sound design 


and engineering prompted David 
Frauenshuh, president of the Palmer 
Group, to commission the firm for the 
LaSalle Place project, a mixed-use de- 
velopment just a block from Minne- 
apolis’ Nicollet Mall. A productive 
working relationship with Varda, says 
Frauenshuh, will draw him back to El- 
lerbe. 

“Richard remains open to discussion 
and change and is able to solve func- 
tional problems in a creative way,” says 
Frauenshuh. 

The key to Varda’: 
velopers is, perhaps, his shared objec- 


success with de- 
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Drawing on the familiar 


to create marketable designs 


Built or otherwise, Varda's de 
signs tug on a familiar design vo 
cabulary that relates to the sur 
roundings. His proposed design 
for the Norwest Center (above) 
features a broad-based tower that 
narrows toward the top with a se 
ries of setbacks. The building is 
sheathed in a stone and tinted- 
glass skin. The copper-capped 
dome takes its lead from the cop- 
per dome of Minneapolis City 
Hall. The design of the attached 
banking pavilion recalls the mass- 
ing and details of Louis Sullivan's 
National Farmer's Bank of Owa 
tonna. The design of the 508 
room Sacramento Hyatt (below), 
one of several California projects 
nearing completion, gives fresh 
interpretation to the traditions of 
West Coast architecture 
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tive with them: to create marketable 


designs that satisfy the users, who are, 


says Varda, the ultimate judge of a pro- 
ject’s success or failure. 

Varda holds contention with archi- 
tects who self-servingly create outland- 
ish designs. Post-Modernism, for in- 
stance, has ushered in the brilliant and 
the absurd. Too ofien, says Varda, Post- 
Modernism misinterprets the architec- 
ture of the past, which results in awk- 
ward designs. Varda calls himself a neo- 
traditionalist who works within a fa- 
miliar design vocabulary. 

“You have to use a set of funda- 
mentals that people understand,” says 
Varda. “You must try to create patterns 
that are discernable yet also arouse in- 
terest and a certain challenge. Familiar 
patterns present a basic vocabulary that 
helps us to understand a project and 
decipher the unfamiliar. All buildings. 
even poorly designed ones, have a mes- 
sage, and people have to decide what 


that message is 

Varda believes the desire to be orig- 
inal should not override the need to be 
appropriate. Often far-out original be- 
comes blatant arrogance, and a build- 
ing’s message is blurred. 

The design of LaSalle Place, which 
will include a 30-story office tower, new 
YMCA and several theaters, is true to 
Varda's philosophy. The tower will con- 
tain hints of vertical Gothic detailing 
while relating to the surrounding mod- 
em towers. 


Varda has long been concerned with 
a building's relationship to people and 
the environment. In 1959 at age 


X, 
when most children were giving their 
mothers nervous breakdowns by hang- 
ing upside down from tree branches, 
Varda was thumbing through back is- 
sues of every architectural journal he 
could find, absorbing the legacy of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, who died that year. By 
the time he entered elementary school 
in Madison, Wisconsin, Varda knew he 
was going to be an architect. That's the 
kind of precocity that makes a chief 
architect at age 33. 

After graduating from the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison in 1975 with 
a degree in landscape architecture, 
Varda enrolled in the University of 
Minnesota's graduate architecture pro- 
gram. His teacher, Leonard Parker, was 
impressed enough to ask him to join 
Leonard Parker Associates after grad- 


uation, which Varda did before leaving 
within eight months for a firm in Mad- 
ison. 

“Varda definitely showed leadership 
and design potential in graduate school,” 
says Parker, “but the key is to see what 
he does with that potential. Most of his 
major projects have yet to be built, and 
there are many pitfalls that can prevent 
a project from going up. What matters 
in the end is what finally goes up.” 

Although the biggest projects are yet 
to be—LaSalle Place is the heady pro- 
ject now and the Milwaukee Road De- 
pot renovation has the potential to be 
his biggest—Varda has had a hand in 
the design of several significant Min- 
neapolis structures. He worked on the 
MTC bus garage and maintenance fa- 
cility while still with Setter, Leach & 
Lindstrom. He also led Ellerbe’s design 
team for the recently completed Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Super Computer 
Center. Out-of-state projects he helped 
design include a 508-room hotel in Sac- 
ramento; the Santa Clara Convention 
Center and Santa Clara Golf Club; and 
the Cape Giradeau Arena and Conven- 
tion Center in Missouri. All are under 
construction. 

Varda, now in a position to help 
change the urban landscape, acknowl- 
edges that certain urban patterns are 
not easily changed. Downtown zoning, 
for instance, does little to help fill in 
the vacant lots left from Minneapolis? 
post-war urban renewal schemes. He 
complains that present zoning allows 
too much density per site. Rather than 
filling out space, buildings are getting 
taller. 

“To make successful cities, we have 
to think about the spaces and not just 
the objects,” Varda says. “We have to 
avoid development being dictated solely 
by polities.” 

But it’s certainly easier to change an 
architectural firm than it is to change 
a city. Varda knows where he can have 
the most impact. In the next five years 
he would like to nudge Ellerbe to the 
forefront of design. 

“I want to see us reach the point 
where we would be considered for any 
project,” says Varda. 

If that’s a real potential, then Varda 
also has his dreams: a commission with 
complete freedom to design a $3 million 
house in the country. 


EK. 


The design of LaSalle Place on 
Minneapolis’ Hennepin Avenue, 
Varda's first mixed-use project in 
downtown Minneapolis, draws on 
the tradition of Chicago skyscrap- 
ers and the design of the existing 
Gothic Revival YMCA. The Hen- 
nepin Avenue side (above), incor- 
porates the restored facade of the 
State Theater and an electronic 
screen above the movie theater; 
no monolithic streetscape here. 
Varda calls himself a neo-tradi- 
tionalist who works within a famil- 
iar design vocabulary. His design 
for 1300 Biscayne Boulevard, a 
hotel project in Miami not sched- 
uled for construction, re-inter- 
prets Florida's Art Deco architec- 
ture. 
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Built to last 


An unconventional e 


Defying sprawl in downtown Silicon Valley 


A sunken seating area of Kasota 
stone, sofas and plants human- 
izes the lobby of the convention 
center in Santa Clara, California. 
Diffused light pours into the inte- 
rior from the 50-foot-high sky- 
lights. Views of the Santa Clara 
mountains outside are spectacu- 
lar from the second level. 
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Among the anonymous office towers 
of the recent California 


strip stands a 
building that establishes a sense of place. 
The Santa Clara Convention Center de- 
signed by Ellerbe Associates of Min- 
neapolis is both a meeting place for 
high-tech industry and a civic center 
for the sprawling Santa Clara Valley. It 
is, as Richard Varda, one of the pro- 
ject’s designers, says 
icon Valley.” 
Ellerbe’s involvement in the $50 mil- 
lion project which opened June, 1986 
goes back to 1979 when the growing 
city of Santa Clara south of San Fran- 


“downtown Sil- 


cisco asked help in planning a conven- 
tion center. To compete with the huge 
Moscone Center in San Francisco and 
another large facility in nearby San Jose, 
Santa Clara needed to carve out a con- 
vention-going niche based on ameni- 
lies, not size. 

A whole complex, then, was planned, 
which included the usual convention 
center, hotel and parking ramp but also 
a permanent tech-mart and the not-so- 
usual—Aan 18-hole golf course and club- 
house. “City officials were looking for 
that edge to make them different," says 
Don Eyberg, project manager with El- 
lerbe. "They wanted a kind of West 
Coast resort for high-level executives." 

Ellerbe's first step was revising a 
master plan for the site developed by 
HNTB of Los Angeles. The convention 
complex had to fit on an irregular 27 
acres of vacant land bordered by high- 
ways and a drainage creek. The golf 
course and attendant facilities were built 
across the creek on 150 acres of land- 
fill. 

Ellerbe then designed all the city- 
owned facilities—the convention cen- 
ter, parking ramp, and clubhouse and 
outbuildings for the golf course. De- 
signer Robert Muir Graves laid out the 
championship golf course, and a pri- 
vate developer and HNTB took on the 
hotel and tech-mart. 

Image was obviously important to 


onvention center 


Santa Clara's aim to distinguish itself, 
and Ellerbe provided it with a crystal- 
line roof of glass pyramids which jut 
above the building, making it visible 
even from the highway far away. These 
crystalline forms, symbolic of the tech- 
nological industry of Silicon Valley, es- 
tablish a sense of dynamic activity that 
is rare for a convention center. 

If giving the convention center a 
compelling image presented one design 
challenge, making sure the building 
would survive the earthquakes of seis- 
mic zone four, the highest risk area. 
presented another. 

A clear span structure free of col- 
umns is ideal for exhibit space, but the 
longer the span, the less able to bear 
seismic motion. Ellerbe designed a se- 
ries of square modules offset from each 
other to create clear span spaces; each 
module moves separately to take seis- 
mic action. The ballroom and meeting 
rooms are housed in another module. 
The main lobby, with its own concrete 
structural system, fills in between. 

Convention centers tend by nature to 
be large flat buildings dull from the 
outside and disorienting from the in- 
side; the Santa Clara Convention Cen- 
ter defies nature. Green glass, copper 
roofs, concrete and stucco are inter- 
woven to give the facade texture and 
interest. Exterior roof trusses define and 
enliven the mass of the exhibit hall. 

Inside, materials are used in an 
equally generous way. *Finishes are 
those of a good class hotel lobby,” says 
Varda. Corridors in the ballroom area 
are carpeted. Thirteen miles of alumi- 
num trim line the hallways. But most 
important, the transparent facade al- 
lows visitors to look out, orient to the 
mountains, and know where they are. 

Not all convention centers have such 
high budgets for finishes or such high- 
faluting goals, but all of them could aim 
to enhance their environment as much 
as the Santa Clara Convention Center. - 


LM. 


Crystalline pyramids draw visitors 
to the convention center's en. 
trance (above), even from across 
the gigantic parking lot shared 
with a Marriott theme park (see 
site plan, right). The 500-room ho 
tel needed highest visibility so is 
sited closest to the highway ac- 
cess. It is attached to both the 
convention center and the park- 
ing garage, a handsome structure 
of concrete and blue metal rail. 
Ings squeezed in along the drain 
age creek. The 600-seat, state-of- 
the-art theater (below) can be ad. 
justed acoustically for speech or 
music 
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Modular planning, soaring space 
and a play of materials 


CRaNO tXMIBMION Fatt 


At night, the pyramidal roofs glow 
with activity (left). The copper roof 
canopies bring the building down 
to human scale; eventually they 
will weather to provide a patina of 
age rare in this part of California. 
The exhibit hall to the right of the 
entry lobby (opposite) could have 
been nothing more than a large 
flat-roofed mass. Exterior roof 
trusses march around its zig-zag- 
ging edges to give it a distinct 
and dynamic image. A courtyard 
with a canopied gazebo, visible 
on right, is repeated between the 
convention center and hotel, seen 
in the background on the left 
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In the Santa Clara convention 
center, structural necessities have 
become part of the architectural 
dynamic. The lobby (right) is a se 
nes of concrete “trees” holding 
up concrete beams.The eggcrate 
forms above the entry doors float 
separately for structural stability 
during seismic motion. The sky- 
lights are threaded in between 
Using four separate modules in 
the 100,000-square foot exhibit 
hall (left) increased structural sta 
bility and functionality, too. “Santa 
Clara wanted an intimate and var 
ied environment rather than one 
big rectangle," says Ellerbe's 
Varda. "The zig-zag configuration 
works well for a series of related 
smaller trade shows, and also 
gives the public greater access to 
each of the exhibit squares." All 
public circulation is along the ex- 
terior wall, which is transparent. 
The 24,000-square-foot ballroom 
is shared with the hotel, and in 
turn shares the kitchen with the 
first exhibit hall. On the second 
floor, a small lobby serves both 
the four 5,000-square-foot meet- 
ing rooms located above the ball- 
room and the theater, which is 
above the kitchen 
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Built to last 


A venerable addition. 


Doming a new theater for an old museum 


Photos: Karant Photography 


With downscaled mass and 
height, the Crown Space Center 
and Omni Theater addition to the 
Museum of Science and Industry 
in Chicago is meant to be an un 
obtrusive presence. Surrounding 
the addition are displays for 
space artifacts, three trains and a 
U-505 German submarine, as well 
as a lagoon in the historic Olm- 
stead park. The clay tile roof of 
the dome and the grey Indiana 
limestone of the base were care 
fully selected to match the original 
materials. Even the base's metal 
mansard roof (below) draws on 
the images of the museum's roof- 
top mechanical systems 
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Designing an addition for a historic 
building can prove a dubious honor. 
History clad in an 1893 Beaux Arts 
museum sets intimidating precedence, 
and a successful addition must achieve 
its functional goals without distracting 
from the architectural integrity of the 
original building. Such was the chal- 
lenge for Hammel, Green and Abra- 
hamson of Minneapolis when commis- 
sioned to design the Crown Space Cen- 
ter and Omni Theater for Chicago's 
Museum of Science and Industry. 

Located in a park designed by Fred- 
erick Law Olmstead, the Greek Revival 
museum is the only remaining structure 
from the celebrated 1893 World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, HGA accepted the 
Chicago commission knowing it would 
be “a sensitive design issue,” says pro- 
ject designer Gary Reetz. Special in- 
terest groups representing the museum, 
the surrounding park and the Hyde Park 
neighborhood diligently voiced their 
concems that an addition should be as 


inconspicuous as possible. Conse- 
quently, HGA worked within guide- 
lines established by the museum and 
the Hyde Park Commission, which pro- 
tects the park from significant altera- 
tions, 

A 35,000 square-foot addition, the 
Omni Theater and exhibition space fol- 


lows a square floor plan and is unob- 
trusively located in back of the main 
building, reinforcing the museum’s 
classical symmetry. 

In form and materials, the addition 
repeats the museum’s architectural 
character, with its eight-foot base and 
copper-capped dome. In fact, the base’s 
grey Indiana limestone and dome's clay 
tile were painstakingly selected to match 
the original materials. 

Yet if the exterior reflects design 
constraints, the interior exemplifies de- 
sign innovations, an HGA trademark 
since working on the first Omni Theater 
in the 1970s for the Minnesota Science 
Museum. The dome's interior serves as 
a 360-degree projection screen for the 
334-seat auditorium. Clusters of loud- 
speakers behind the ceiling engulf the 
auditorium. At showtime, the theater is 
an explosion of sights and sounds. 


The addition expresses two worlds. 
The interior looks to the future; the ex- 
terior heeds the past. What better so- 
lution for an old museum's new 


theater? EK. 


LIAC 


The Omni Theater is a synthesis 
of classical and modern. The 
15,000 square-foot exhibition 
space (above) is joined to the 
main building via a corridor. Al- 
though the space center has an 
outside entrance, visitors are 
meant to enter through the main 
museum. The addition is in the 
Southwest corner of the main 
building (below) where it is con- 
cealed from the front entrance. 
Yet this placement strategically 
reinforces the classical balance of 
the museum. Similarly, the square 
floor plan reflects the classical 
symmetry of the main structure 
and two wings 


Ac 
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Built to last 


Primates on parade 


N ew space for a gorilla of a client 


For the Primate Exhibit in St 
Paul's Como Park Zoo, Rafferty 
Rafferty, Mikutowski needed to 
expand on the existing structure 
to create a casual drop-in atmo- 
sphere. The primate house 
(above) is the third phase of the 
fifteen-acre zoo renovation. Tight 
city budgeting dictated simple 
burnish-block structures that 
would require little maintenance 
and allow most of the funds to be 
used for animal needs. The ex- 
hibits themselves (below) provide 
a varied environment in which the 
animals have control over privacy 
and other activities while remain 
ing visible to visitors 
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Animals are tough clients. They can't 
tell you they want a sunny space for 
basking or a comfortable nook for pri- 
vacy. If the beasts could review the 
plans before bricks meet mortar, then 
an architect wouldn't have to clink head 
against wall because the animals are 
adjusting poorly to new environments. 

When Rafferty, Rafferty, Miku- 
towski of St. Paul prepared plans for 
the expanded primate exhibit for St. 
Paul’s Como Park Zoo, the firm knew 
it had a dissatisfied client. The original 
exhibit was a circular, sunken pen in 
which the gorilla was continuously ex- 
posed. Visitors could look down into 
the exhibit from 360 degrees; the go- 
rilla’s distemper was visible. 

In response, Rafferty, Rafferty, Mik- 
utowski designed a ground-level exhibit 
that provides the animal both privacy 
and eye contact with visitors. Rock for- 
mations, crevices, fiberglass-wrapped 
tree limbs and limited window exposure 
give the gorilla a choice of environ- 
ment. “The gorilla’s disposition is vis- 
ibly better because he has some con- 
trol.” says Dick Rafferty, principal-in- 
charge of design. 

Overall, the architects needed to ex- 
pand on the existing structure while 
providing indoor and outdoor exhibit 
space—and all on a city-funded budget 
that dictated low construction and 
maintenance costs. The primate house 
is a burnish-block structure with an as- 
phalt-shingled roof, rough-cut beamed 
ceiling and concrete floor. 

The old pen has been divided in two 
and four new exhibits have been added 
to display gorillas, orangutans and 
smaller primates. Visitors enter the pri- 
mate house from either end and move 
along two parallel levels. An upper level 
allows people to view the exhibits from 
a slight distance; the lower level lets 
children get window-close to the ani- 
mals, the glass the only thing keeping 
the children’s and primates’ noses from 
touching. 

The primate exhibit is the third phase 
of the fifteen-acre Como Zoo renovation 
that Rafferty, Rafferty, Mikutowski be- 
gan nearly ten years ago with the large 
cat exhibit and later marine mammal 
exhibit and seal island renovation, With 
completion of the primate exhibit, Como 
Zoo is realizing its potential as a place 
where people can get upfront and per- 
sonal with animals. EK. 


Built tolast — — N EN 
Beyon 1 tradition 


Bold moves on a downtown edge 


Richard Varda, then projec 
signer Leach & 
strom, a 

sign 


lis before settling 
of the two. “All the 
a large masonry b 
against another 
crete or metal, 


the b 
reduce its bulkine: 
s inside 


UPPER Lever 
VIEWING _ 


EXTERIOR Exwiait 


the expandea 
mate exhibit is the 12 400 
feet of outdoc 

Provided in th 
original display. Th primate hou 
17,600 square feet of Space 

(section, left) is e enly divided 
between the upper level for ex- 
hibits and public viewing and the 
lower level for animal holding and 
mechanical functions 


It could have been just a honking big 
bus barn. But Setter, Leach & Lind- 
strom made more of the Fred T. Hey- 
wood MTC Bus Facility and Head- 
quarters on the outskirts of downtown 
Minneapolis. 

The Minneapolis architectural and 
engineering firm took cues from the 
context of the nearby warehouse district 
and from the tradition of transportation 
buildings to create a bus barn and office 
building befitting their place and func- 
tion. 

The project began with the bus bam 
only, a 290,000-square-foot facility for 
the storage and repair of Metropolitan 
Transit buses. The site between the Min- 
neapolis warehouse district and an un- 
sightly industrial area to the north of- 
fered neither a commanding view of the 
surroundings nor the possibility of a 
commanding view of the building. But 
in a strange reversal of perspectives, 
this earth-bound building would be highly 
visible from the downtown towers. 

The roof, then, became the place to 
make whatever architectural statement 
was to be made. A long gable reminis- 
cent of 19th century train sheds gives 
form to the flat roof and accommodates 
a lift for buses underneath. Of orange 
metal matching the color of the MTC 
buses, it adds bold color to the gen- 
erally grey cityscape. 

The drivers’ lounge at the front of the 
building is called out in the same or- 
ange gabled roof. A large lunette win- 
dow, another reference to train station 
imagery, both softens, the facade and 
hints at the human activity inside. 

The other half of the project is a five- 
story office building for the administra- 
tive staff. The same vocabulary of brick 
and orange metal is continued; the same 
aesthetic of collage employed. 

The headquarters building takes the 
form of a large rectangular box. Sides 
of glass and orange metal bands stretch 
between masonry ends, setting up an 
arbitrary contrast. The references to the 
warehouse tradition—cut-out windows 
and a false gable roof—seem too ab- 
stract to be successful. 

On the ground level, a small, en- 
closed plaza links the bus barn and 
office building, giving urbanity to a place 
and program suburban in nature. The 
Fred T. Heywood Headquarters and Bus 
Facility bows to context, indeed, but 
does so with boldness and élan. LM. 


With a building the size of the 
present Minneapolis convention 
center on a block bounded by 
city streets, site paoi was 
constrained, at best (top). Buses 
enter the barn behind the taller 
headquarters building. A small 
parking lot for the office building 
leads to a landscaped plaza (ax- 
onometric, above), which orga- 
nizes and links the two buildings. 
“The areas of higher image," 
notes Ed Frenette, “are organized 
on axis.” Inside the drivers’ 
lounge (left), lighting urns and a 
lunette window evoke the imagery 
of transportation buildings. The in- 
terior of the headquarters building 
shares similar finishes 
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kills of the hand meet the challenges 

of ancient forms and familiar materials 

to create craft. When does craft 
become art? When does bread become cake? 
The critics will argue the distinctions forever. 
The rest of us are left to savor the craft itself. It 
is clear that there will be a feast to behold at 
the Upper Midwest premiere of the American 
Craft Expo, opening at the St. Paul Civic Center 
April 8-12. The theme of the Expo, “Hand-Made 
in the U.S.A.,” recognizes the inaugural show 
of the same theme which opened in October 


1986 at the New American Craft Museum in 


New York City. O This photo sampler gives a 


taste of the work of the 350 regional and 
national artists (including 45 Minnesotans) to 
be exhibited. The Expo includes pieces crafted 
of clay, glass, metal, wood, fiber and leather 
and is certain to be a visually nourishing 


experience. Bill Beyer 


Basket with handle made of ho- 
neysuckle 

Cliff and Cindy Nishimura 
Millfield, Ohio 


"Teapot and Vase on Red Rock" 
Richard Marquiss and Ro and 
Cathy Purser 

Freeland, Washington 


Crafts 


Blown glass, assembled hoi 
James Van Deurzen 
Mazomanie, Wisconsin 


“Floating Back Rocker.” Califor- 
nia madrone 

Robert Erickson 

Nevada City, California 


“Bruised Spirit.” Twining, rattan, 
surface embellishment 

Rise Anderson Petersens 
Cashton, Wisconsin 


“Teapot for the Tin Man." Slad- 
built, sprayed slips 

Robert Anderson 

Ames, lowa 


Cabinet with drawer, wood, steel, 
glass and lacquer 

Lynn Godley and Lloyd Schwam 
Brooklyn, New York 


Sham shrine, Purple heart, ebony 
Thomas Tedrowe 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ceramic pot Maple burlwood platter 
David Gibson Bruce Bernson 
Salt Lake City, Utah Santa Barbara, California 


Black/white asymmetric lentil 
choker of porcelain and sterling 
Howard Newcomb and Alice 
Scherer 

Portland, Oregon 


Teapot ‘zou-lou'-ware 
Constance Mayeron 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Bowl of blown glass with ap- 
plied decorations and glass 
powders 

Mark Hartung 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Blown glass, sandblasted Silk ripples, dyed silk and paper 
Louis Sclafani Carolyn A. Dahl 
Rosendale, New York Houston, Texas 


Waxed linen, quills and thread Sugar, salt and pepper set of Colored clay plate with raised 


Mary Giles pewter center tile 
Clayton, Missouri Jon Route Marcy Glick 


Overland Park, Kansas Chicago, Illinois 


Rippled bowl form 
Terry Basmadjian 
Bay, Michigan 


For over three generations 
building your job has been our job. 


And it still 1s. 


G GEORGE W. OLSEN 
Jo CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


General Contractors 
Commercial * Industrial * Institutional 


Contact: Dick Olsen 


1902 South Greeley, P.O. Box 20, Stillwater, MN 55082-0020 * (612) 439-5410 
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details 


A watertight Pantheon From Hadrian’s Pantheon 
to Bucky Fuller’s geodesics, domes have adorned our tem- 
ples of religion, politics, and culture for two thousand years. 
For the Crown Space Center at the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Chicago, Hammel, Green and Abrahamson chose 
to adapt the imagery of the museum’s existing dome to their 
Omni-Theater program—an unusual case of ancient form 
following modern function. 

Imagery and symbolism aside, a dome, like any other 
roof, is nothing more than a herd of leaks waiting to spring. 
HGA met this age-old challenge by using a combination of 
familiar strategies and modern materials and techniques. 
Continuous air cavities between the structural dome and the 
cladding systems allow any moisture to migrate to weepholes 
above the adjacent flat roof. A vapor-barrier membrane was 
sprayed over the outside of the dome. The architects care- 
fully checked the compatibility of this membrane with the 
lightweight concrete of the dome. They developed conven- 
tional details for the transitions between the copper, clay 
tile and limestone claddings, but the result was elegant. 


Bill Beyer 


The 96-foot diameter of the Crown 
Space Center dome would fit 
comfortably inside the Pantheon. 
The segmented steel frame has 
sixteen radial ribs connected by 
horizontal tie beams. The space 
between the ribs is spanned by 
lightweight concrete sprayed onto 
pie-shaped sections of heavy pre- 
formed metal lath 


Our idea-filled showrooms 
offer exclusive tile choices 
at very competitive prices. 
Featured, Solid Series from 
International American 

Ceramics (IAC). jag 


Cove Lighting Represented by 


Anderson Lighting, Inc. 
200 No. River Ridge Circle 
Burnsville, MN 55337 
612/890-1530 
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Brooklyn Center, Hwy. 100 & France N., 533-2461 
Eden Prairie, 7578 Market Place Drive, 941-3042 
Mendota Heights, 1370 Mendota Hts. Rd., 454-9350 


Architectural Lighting Systems Inc. Design: Robert Sonneman 
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Give credit where it's due 


AM is an excellent representative of 
our profession to this region and this 
region's design quality to the nation. Its 
talented, over-worked staff and per- 
sistent, under-recognized publications 
committee deserve more local praise to 
go with their national awards. 

What more can we ask from the best 
regional architectural magazine? Two 
additions to the table of contents—rec- 
ognition and criticism. 

In my opinion, it isn't sufficient to 
recognize some team members of some 
projects somewhere at the back of the 
magazine. Rather, AM should compre- 
hensively recognize the total design team 
within each article. The authors of the 
architecture should be indicated within 
the article itself as the authors of the 
text are indicated within the copy. 

Credits shouldn't be misconstrued as 
blatant marketing, but rather as a ser- 
vice to the public. Comprehensive credits 
could be a resource for clients planning 
their projects. Such a resource would 
also aid scholars interested in who de- 
signed what in what style, with whom 
and at what time. Japanese Arc hitect 
and Progressive Architecture are models 
for providing such a resource. 

As for criticism, the British and Ca- 
nadian press are excellent examples of 
journalism’s ability to create a forum 
for the improvement of architecture and 
urban design. We must fully recognize 
local talents and discuss their efforts 
thoroughly to fulfill AM's critical po- 
tential. 

Ed Frenette, AIA 
Director of design and planning 
Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 


Barrier-free design 


On behalf of our agency, I would like 
to thank you for publishing the article 
entitled “Some thoughts on barrier-free 
design” (Practice, January/February 
1987). 

The author researched the subject 
thoroughly and presented the informa- 
tion extremely well. Mr. Beyer dis- 


Wilson/Jenkins & 
Assoc. Inc. 
Project: Colonnade 
Office Building 
Golden Valley, MN 


Construction has commenced 
on "The Colonnade', a 15-story 
speculative office tower and 
five-level parking deck, over- 
looking the intersection of the 
new 394 Freeway (Wayzata 
Blvd.) & Turners Crossroad. 


coming soon 


Prairie Mountain granite clads 
the tower and Minnesota Lime- 
stone forms a classical base that 
extends into the five-story glass 
atrium/retail area. Trammell 
Crow Company is the devel- 
oper. (612) 831-7246. 


Charles R. Stinson, 
Architect 

Project: Villar Residence, 
Sewall’s Point, FLA 
Builder: Surroundings 


This 4000 s.f. waterfront res- 
idence opens onto decks and 
porches from all rooms, ful- 
filling the client's desire for an 
outdoor-poolside lifestyle. 

Sculptured interior spaces fo- 
cus around the vaulting great- 
room, with marble flooring and 


cypress ceilings throughout. 
Hurricane zoning requires the 
structure to be elevated on pil- 
ings and all detailing to be de- 
signed for high velocity winds. 
The design elements work to- 
gether to create a dramatic 
blend of sophistication and 
tropical romance, Eden Prai- 
rie, MN, Raleigh, N.C., Stuart, 
FLA. (612) 829-7810. 


Gary Grooters Architects 
Frank Kacmarcik: 
Liturgical 

Consultant 

Project: St. Scholastica 
Convent 

St. Cloud, MN 


Sited on the brow of a hill, amid 
mature Oak trees, simplicity 
and honesty of materials per- 
vades this major expansion of 
an existing Benedictine Con- 
vent. 

A new main chapel, Blessed 


Sacrament Chapel, and a large 
new residential wing surround 
the new, centrally-located 
gathering space. Skylights and 
natural wood ceilings distin- 
guish the interior of the main 
chapel and gathering space, and 
100-year old stained glass is 
incorporated throughout. Li- 
turgical furnishings and inte- 
riors are highlighted by granite 
quarried locally. Construction 
is slated for Spring 1987. (612) 
252-3740. 


———M———— M E 


The Associated Architects 
Project: Buelow Fine Arts 
Center, Concordia College 
St. Paul, MN 


This proposed 31,000 s.f. ad- 
dition to the College's existing 
Music Building will consoli- 
date into one facility the Fine 
Arts programs, which cur- 
rently are dispersed through- 
out the campus. The construc- 
tion consists of an 11,500 s.f. 
Art Dept. and a 19,500 Drama 


Dept., including five art stu- 
dios, gallery space, a 300-seat 
drama theater with full flyloft, 
and related office, shop and re- 
hearsal spaces. The building is 
designed to integrate into the 
existing campus plan, provid- 
ing a major new facility ca- 
pable of serving both the Col- 
lege and the community. (612) 
698-0808. 


Coming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 61 2/338-6763 
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aluminum entrance (a:loo’ma-nam en'trans) n. 1. an elegant appearing door with 


frame often accompanied by an attached window unit, a.k.a. sidelite, high-lighting the 


main opening into a building, i.e. office spaces, shopping centers, apartment buildings, 
condominiums, etc. 2. a speciality of EMPIREHOUSE, INC 
glazing company in Minneapolis, manufacturers of storefronts, windows, doors and 


, a long time glass and 


sloped glazing products 
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EMPIREHOUSE, INC. 
The Glass People 

4 055 N. 5th St., Minneapolis, Mn. 5541 1 

612-338-5877 


The difficult done right, 
on time, on budget. 


Industrial - Commercial - Institutional 


Roanoke Building Company Inc. 


General Contractors 
2344 Nicollet Avenue South, Minneapolis, MN 55404 
Contact: Tom Wilson, Business Development Manager (612) 870-9550 
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played a sensitivity to the needs of dis- 
abled persons and the importance of 
accessible buildings and facilities. He 
presented some of the current problems 
and concerns, and identified key per- 
sons and agencies involved. 

As an architect, he was able to speak 
to the role of the design professional 
and address an issue that is of crucial 
importance to the disabled community. 
Susan Lasoff 
Accessibility specialist 
Minnesota State Council 
for the Handicapped 


Changing times questioned 


I find questionable the premise and 
the recommendation of the recent ed- 
itorial “Changing Times" (November/ 
December 1986). 

Certainly the impending tax code act 
will have a short term impact on our 
profession as everyone scrambles to 
reorder their investments. One must 
understand, however, that there are rel- 
atively few pockets available for all that 
money. As the oldest known invest- 
ment, real estate will survive and again 
be a good market later in 1987. 

The most profound impact on our 
profession today is not the tax act but 
our countrys new position as a mere 
member of a global economy. American 
industry is totally retooling and restruc- 
turing itself to meet the competition of 
this world economy. Commerce will be 
next and they in turn will demand the 
same of our institutions. Large hospital 
projects have been a rarity for five years 
already. Why? Because American in- 
dustry led the way by refusing to pay 
any more for the delivery of health. 

HGA's future will not be bet on slick 
brochures featuring custom-designed 
vacation homes, nor should anyone 
else's. 

Dennis L. Lanz 
Principal/Marketing Division 
Hammel Green and Abrahamson 


Praise from Hawa 


A quick note to tell you how much 
I enjoyed the recent issue of Architec- 
ture Minnesota. It is without question 
one of the best issues of any architec- 
tural magazine I have ever read. Con- 
gratulations! 
Elmer E. Botsai, FAIA 
Dean, School of Architecture 
University of Hawait 
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“BEASLEY, YOU'RE EARLY.” 


TAKE THIS MESSAGE TO HEART. CHECK YOUR BLOOD PRESSURE. 
High blood pressure is a disease. And a lot of adults have it. Almost one in 
four. But because it has virtually no symptoms, there are millions of 
Americans with a severe disease they don't even know they have. 


Thats not the end of the problem. High blood pressure (hypertension) can 
lead to heart disease and stroke. But theres help. Its a quick and painless 
test procedure. And if you have high blood pressure, your doctor can help 
you get it under control. 


But nobody under heaven or earth can help you, if you don't get it 
checked. To find out more about dealing with high blood pressure, contact 
the American Heart Association. 
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| news briefs 


| Continued from page 5 


FACE BRICK 


A Minnesota Design Established | Although Isozaki’s Tokyo firm will be 
| in charge of design, the majority of the 

work will be done in Minneapolis. The 

Loring Park site is within walking dis- 
tance of many of the city’s cultural land- 
marks, including the Walker Art Cen- 
ter, Guthrie Theater and Orchestra Hall. 
The design team was chosen from 
five finalists by the Minnesota Designer 
Selection Board, 


Product for | Flexibility in 1891 
Minnesota for the and 
People Architect changing 
of the with the 
805 times 


Production 
Facility 
Springfield, 
Minnesota 


Sizes 
Colors 
Textures 


which selects archi- 
tects for state-funded projects. The five- 
member board includes Richard 


Whiteman, a Duluth architect; John 


as 
E OCHS BRICK AND TILE CO. 


1 


y 


(612) 937-9430 
Sales Office 


15300 State Hwy. 5 


Eden Prairie, Minn. 55344 


TIGHT BUDGET? 


| rely on 
remier 


Twenty ft. high, 50 
tons each; six of 
these 3000 hp. 
electric motors are 
being installed by 
Premier in a major 
pumping station. A 
Tight Budget project 
—minimum down- 
time a contractual 
necessity. If cost 
overruns area prob- 
lem for you— 
Call Premier. 


Nagel, a Minneapolis structural engi- 
neer; Damon Farber, a Minneapolis 
landscape architect; Mark Anderson, a 
Northwestem Bell marketing represen- 
tative; and Minneapolis architect Ber- 
nard Jacob. 

The other teams considered for the 
commission were Armstrong, Torseth, 
Skold & Rydeen of Minneapolis with 
the Architects Collaborative of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; the Stageberg 
Partners and Ralph Rapson Associates 
of Minneapolis; Hammel, Green & 
Abrahamson of Minneapolis; and Smi- 
ley Glotter Associates of Minneapolis 
with Ulrich Franzen Associates of New 


York. 


More than just paper 


Three renderings from 20 submis- 
sions were cited for outstanding design 
at the 1987 Minnesota Society of Ar- 
chitects’ Paper Architecture competi- 
tion. A First Award went to *Hamet, 
California Civic Center and Master Plan,” 
by Mare Partridge and Nick Marcucci, 
with graphic design by Marc Partridge 
and Kevin Hay, of Ritter, Suppes, 
Plautz/Architects. 

Awards for Rendering went to “In- 
troduction,” by David Rova, of BRW 
Architects, and “Scheme for Great Hall— 
Minnesota History Center," by Joan M. 
Soranno of HGA. 

Jurors for this year's competition in- 
cluded Mildred Friedman of the Walker 
Art Center, Jim Ristine of the Minne- 
sota Museum of Art and Ed Frenette of 
Setter, Leach & Lindstrom. 


" 
Honiior Electrical Construction Co. (612) 541-1150 


2221 EDGEWOOD AVENUE SOUTH * ST. LOUIS PARK, MN 55426 
AURORA, IL è CHICAGO, IL è SAN JUAN, PR 


MSAIA created the Paper Architec- 
ture competition in 1982 to provide a 
forum for architectural thought and dis- 
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ELECTRONIC. 
icine ha c8 TIR QR, 
The Future of 
Integrated Audio/Visual/ Information Environments. 
Conception and Planning 
Design and Installation 
For Home. For Business, 


612 ° 8247107 
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We 
Have 
it! 


The New Xerox 
2510 Engineering 


* Makes sharp, black-on-white 
prints from bluelines, 
paste-ups, even rigid 
originals up to % inch thick. 

* Copies drawings and prints 
full size up to 36 inches wide 
by any manageable length. 

* Copies onto bond paper, 
vellum and polyester film. 

* Affordably priced at 
just $3,695. 


COPY EQUIPMENT, INC. 
1000 West 79th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55420 


612/884-3581 


Authorized 
Xerox 
D 


ANSWERS 


to architects' questions on: 
— product performance 
— renovation 
— acoustics 
— roofing 
— asbestos 


— soils 


twn city testing 
corporation 

Technical Consulting Excellence - 
With a New National Expression 


(612) 641-9320 


There’s no place 
like Hometel® 
for genuine 


MARBLE 


Granada Royal 
Hometel* of 
Bloomington 


fe uer Marble Company 


CERAMIC TILE QUARRY TILE MARBLE SLATE 


XEROX® and all identifying numbers herein are 
trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 
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GOPLATO BLVD. ST. PAUL,MN 55107 PHONE: 222-4759 


cussion, as well as to encourage crea- 
tive and sometimes whimsical designs. 
The 1987 winners along with selected 
entries from the last two years’ com- 
petitions will be on display at the Min- 
nesota Museum of Art's Landmark Cen- 
ter galleries through March. Subsequent 
competitions will occur bi-annually. 


Public art applauded 


Several local artists were cited by 
Twin Cities Mayors George Latimer and 
Donald Fraser for their creation of pub- 
lic art. 

The winners of this years Mayors’ 
Public Art Awards are “Art of the Eye,” 
an exhibition of works of visually im- 
paired artists; “The Great KTCA Read- 
a-thon,” a twelve-hour broadcast read- 
ing marathon sponsored by the Twin 
Cities public television station. 

Also honored were the North Com- 
munity High School Visual and Per- 
forming Arts Magnet of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, a four-year old program 
that serves 200 high school students 
annually; “Rivertown International Film 
Festival,” sponsored by the University 
Film Society/Minnesota Film Center; 
the Winter Camival Ice Palace de- 
signed by Ellerbe Associates; and “To- 
kyo: Form and Spirit,” a three-month 
exhibition and community festival pre- 
sented by the Walker Art Center. 

The Mayor's Public Art Awards honor 
arts activities that promote access to the 
arts or provide a public service through 
the arts. It is administered by St. Paul’s 
United Arts, the St. Paul Department 
of Planning and Economic Develop- 
ment and the Minneapolis Arts Com- 
mission. 


Contemporary crafts at 
design center 


“Contemporary Crafts for the Home,” 
a juried exhibition displaying works by 
50 Midwest artists in clay, fiber, glass, 
metal, mixed media, paper and wood, 
will open at International Design Center 
in Minneapolis on April 2 and run 
through April 26. 

The exhibition marks the second year 
that the Minnesota Craft Council and 
International Design Center have col- 
laborated to highlight the varied use of 
crafts. This year’s show, in fact, will 
feature a greater variety of pieces that 


WANTED: 
A/E FIRMS 
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Association Administrators & Con- 
sultants, Inc, (AA&C) is now 
umong the largest 100 brokers 
nationally, vet we still provide 
insurance products only to 


architects and engineers. 


AAK( 


was created to serve 


provide an employee 
benefit coverage, 
cost, and 


"service" 


Wy. 
peer 
Pi 


package 

for the small 

firm that normally 
couldn't even be 
purchased by the large firms 


the average size AA&C client is 
still four people, and 40% of 
the firms we insure are sole 


sikh i 
dr d 


ap little guy is big, we got big ourselves. 


proprietors. 


In essence, by thinking that the 


If your present life and health insurance 
broker doesn't think that yowre large enough 
to be treated just like his biggest clients, we 
would like to prove to you that vou are large 

enough for us. 


Association Administrators & 
Consultants, Ine. 

MSAIA Insurance Service Organization 
19000 Mac Arthur Boulevard, Suite 500 
Irvine, California 92715 


1-800-854-0491 Toll Free 


Sometimes the most simple usage of 
drywall can produce a most 
spectacular effect, 

Drywall, formed and shaped any 
way you want it by a professional 
drywall contractor, can make you look 
as good as you really are. 

Nothing does it better or faster. 

It has a creative potential worthy of 
any architectural challenge 


PROJECT: A St. Paul Residence 
ARCHITECT: Eduardo Romo, New Brighton 
BUILDER: Bruce Fehr Homes. Inc. 


MIS 
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Minnesota 


Drywall Council 
(612) 535-4171 


Photo: Lea Babcock 


Advanced 
Financial 
Management 


Software for 


Wind-2 One Plus is a fully 
integrated business 
management and accounting 
system for microcomputers 
designed specifically for the 
AJ professional. 


The PLUS system consists of 

five modules: 

1. Business Management 
Project Invoicing 
Project Management 
Employee Management 
Accounts Receivable 

2. Cost Proposal Development 

3. Payroll 

4. Accounts Payable 

5. General Ledger 


The design of Wind-2 
One Plus is based on 
Business Manage- 
ment principles. The 
result is unsurpassed 
capabilities in project 
invoicing, project 
management and em- 
ployee management 


Send for our free 
Product Literature 
Today! 


THE MICRO GROUP INC. 


The Source of Solutions 


245 Aldrich Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55405 
(612) 377-9650 
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represent functional, sculptural and two- 
dimensional approaches to crafts. 

The exhibition will begin with an open 
reception at 6 P.M. on April 2. For 
more information, contact Maureen 
Brockway of the Minnesota Crafts 
Council-IDC Publicity Committee at 
941-1480 or Nancy Wald, committee 
chairperson, at 866-9279. 


Will Tigerman cause 
revolution at tea party? 


Stanley Tigerman, one of Chicago's 
most controversial architects, will dis- 
cuss the architect's role in home fur- 
nishing design at the “Minneapple Tea 
Party,” sponsored by the Minnesota So- 
ciety of Architects’ Programs Commit- 
tee April 9. Tigerman, of the architec- 
tural firm Tigerman, Fugman & 
McCurry, is noted for his whimsical if 
sometimes outrageous designs, such as 
the Daisy House in the shape of a male 
genitalia and a parking ramp resem- 
bling the front end of a Rolls Royce. 
One of his most recent Chicago land- 
marks is the Tuscan-style Hard Rock 
Cafe in the city’s River North district. 

For exact time and location of Ti- 
german’s talk, contact Karen Bracht at 
MSAIA at 338-6763 or Richard Lay at 
Carlson Mjorud Architecture at 546- 
3337. 


Interior designer to 
conduct preservation 
seminar 


An all-day seminar, “Historic Pres- 
ervation, Rehabilitation, and Adaptive 
Re-use Basics,” will be held Saturday, 
April 25 at the University of Wisconsin, 
Stout in Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

Sponsored by the American Society 
of Interior Designers Industry Foun- 
dation, the continuing education course 
will be conducted by Peggy Gustave, a 
practicing interior designer, instructor 
at Arizona State University in Tempe, 
Arizona, and former ASID national his- 
toric preservation chair. 


Gustave, who is also current presi- 
dent of the Arizona North Chapter of 
ASID, will discuss federal regulations 
goveming rehabilitation projects; the use 
of tax credits, easements and grants; 
how to research and write nominations 
for the National Register of Historic 
Places, and the role of state historic 
preservation offices. She will also pro- 
vide tips on specific preservation proj- 


ects; those enrolled are encouraged to 
bring two to six slides of a project for 
discussion. 

The $20 pre-registration fee includes 
lunch. Admission at the door is $25 
and a seat cannot be guaranteed. Con- 
tact the ASID Student Chapter, Room 
228, Applied Arts Building, University 
of Wisconsin, Stout, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, 54751. For further information, 
call (715) 232-1141. 


Europe sets designs on 
Chicago 


The European Interior Design Ex- 
hibition will premiere April 8—10 at the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago. Staged 
as a collaboration between European 
Exhibitions in America and the Mer- 
chandise Mart, the event will showcase 
the best of Europe's high-end designer 
furnishing. Hundreds of lines from across 
Europe will make their United States 
debut. European Exhibitions in Amer- 
ica, headquartered in Paris, is the larg- 
est trade show company in France, with 
offices throughout Europe. A series of 
seminars will address European trends 
that will influence American interior 
design. For more information, contact 
Gloria Zylowski, director of communi- 
cations, Suite 470, The Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Illinois 60654 or call 
(312) 527-7550. AM 
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The catalog is illustrated with nu- 
merous drawings and photographs and 
a large number of absolutely ravishing 
color plates, mostly by Cervin Robin- 
son. Magnificently reproduced, the 
plates are without question the finest 
color photographs of Sullivan's build- 
ings now available in any book. Un- 
fortunately, the catalog (printed in Italy) 
was beset with technical problems that 
delayed its publication and resulted in 
a disturbing number of printing errors, 
as reflected in an extremely long errata 
sheet. Still, the book is far superior to 
the usual run of exhibition catalogs and 
no one even remotely interested in Sul- 
livan's work should be without it. 

Larry Millett is the architecture critic 
for the St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch. 


Continued on page 60 
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Multi-family projects 
with warmth and texture. 


Consider The Timberpeg Concept . . . a perfected building system 
with time-saving technical support. An ideal approach for successful 
multi-family designs, 

We offer a pre-engineered timber framing system with a choice of 
over 46 standard frame sections. Our complete exterior shell package 
includes siding, insulation systems and millwork, delivered to your 
site at a predetermined cost, when you want it. 


TIMBERPEG 


In Minnesota, call Ken Hoppenra 
Dept. Q3, Box 1500, Claremont, NH 
Dept. Q3, Box 880, Fletcher, NC 287 
Dept. Q3, Box 8988, Fort Collins. 5 
Dept. Q3, Box 70123, Reno, NV 89570 (702) 826-4447 


YOU DECIDE! 


Next time you're in need of drafting 
equipment or supplies, call PENCO 
GRAPHIC SUPPLY. Find out what 
dozens of local Architecture firms 
already know. PENCO GRAPHIC 
SUPPLY offers the best combination 


of service and low prices available 
in the Twin Cities. Call PENCO 
and then YOU DECIDE! 


PENCO 


(612) 827-5991 


1608 W. Lake St. Minneapolis, MN 
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Jantje Visscher, intersecting Systems Series: Spiral Forms #2, 
4' x 4’, cast acrylic & fiberglass 


Visit our extensive collection of 20th century art. Many styles 
and media from abstractions to neo-impressionism. 


Inquire about our nationally acclaimed leasing program. 


CH C.G. REIN GALLERIES 
@ 3646 w. 70th st. e Edina, MN 55435 e 612/927-4331 


Serving the Architectural Design Community with 
professional services and products for over 40 years... 


We are proud to announce our computer aided design facility 
which will soon be located at the International Market Square 


General Office: 1401 Glenwood Avenue 

Minneapolis, MN 55405 (612) 374-1120 
CAD Division: 275 Market St., Suite C4 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 (612) 342-2162 
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The guilded age 
By Bruce N. Wright 

"Those who have suspected and waited 
long for the rebirth of craftsmanship in 
America will welcome The Guild: A 
sourcebook of American craft artists— 
visual proof of the movement's exis- 
tence. 

Chock-a-block with four-color pho- 
tos of artists’ work, the book was cre- 
ated to fill the increasing need for craft 
artists to connect with interior designers 
and architects looking for original art 
for their commercial and residential 
clients. "Throughout the United States 
there are thousands of professional 
craftspeople creating decorative fur- 
nishings and architectural elements in 
a tremendous range of styles and ma- 
terials,” said Toni Fountain Sikes, pres- 
ident of Kraus Sikes, Inc., publishers 
of The Guild. 

The soft-bound sourcebook is di- 
vided into thirteen “chapters” by type 
of furnishing. This includes floor and ' 
wall coverings, furniture and cabinetry, 
doors and gates, windows and glass, 
lighting, sculpture and architectural 
detail. Sprinkled throughout the book 
are one-page commentaries by such no- 
table sages of art and architecture as 
David Rockefeller, Jr., architect Mal- 
colm Holzman and design critic Ralph 
Caplan. 

Printed in color on coated stock, the 
book contains the work of over 300 arti- 
sans from across the country with a sur- 
prising number of Midwest artisans rep- 
resented in all categories. 

This is a sumptuous book to pour 
over, again and again, as well as an 
outstanding resource for any serious ar- 
chitect or interior designer looking for 
original craft or art works. 

Bruce N. Wright, former managing 
editor of Architecture Minnesota, is now 
working for BRW, Inc. AM 
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just for the prototype. In addition, we 
have several stores in progress simul- 
taneously. Documents for each store 
would also need to be changed. By con- 
trast, CADD allows us to make the 
change once to the prototype graphics, 
copying it to all the other stores in prog- 
ress through a simple series of com- 
mands. Alterations to notes and di- 


mensions affected by the prototype 
changes bring the typical number of 
alterations to about seven. 

Don Suppes, Sandy Ritter and Mi- 
chael Plautz originally invested in CADD 
forits production capabilites. Since then, 
we have discovered its uses for design 
as well. It served us well in this ca- 
pacity during the recent desigh phase 
of the University of Minnesota’s Raptor 
Research and Rehabilitation Program 
facility. Michael Plautz wanted to vis- 
ualize a proposed idea for a space frame 
canopy structure over an outdoor avi- 
ary. What would be the effeet of com- 
bining many transparent pyramids into 
a grid? To measure the effect, he needed 
a number of perspectives, which would 
be extremely complex and time-con- 
suming to produce manually. With 
CADD, however, we generated more 
than 20 perspectives in 40 hours, in- 
cluding time for initial data input. 

But according to Don Suppes, 
CADD's future primary application will 
be neither production nor design, but 
as an information tool. “The data base 
associated with CADD graphics is a 
great untapped resource for our profes- 
sion, for in it lies the potential for ar- 
chitects to greatly expand their role," 
he says. 

At RSP, we have already begun to 
expand our role on the front end of 
projects, by offering programming and 
assessment of existing facilities. Clients 
appear hungry for information about their 
buildings, inventory of furniture and 
equipment and location of employees. 
For example, one client requested 
quantities of materials necessary to build 
some custom fixtures. It was relatively 
simple to generate this information di- 
rectly from the graphics. And the client 
ordered the materials from this infor- 
mation. 

The potential for expanded architec- 
tural services applies to the post-con- 
struction phase as well, when we could 
offer facilities management services, for 
example. It may well be that architects’ 
ability to provide information will be 
the key to future success. The accu- 
racy, depth and accessibility of the in- 
formation will determine its value for 
clients. In this regard, we have just 
begun to tap CADD’s vast potential. 

Pat Berg is the marketing coordinator 
for Ritter, Suppes, Plautz/Architects, 
Minneapolis. AM 


Natural Plant Communities By Design 


Integrating natural plant communities with traditional 
landscapes can provide benefits of economy, diversity, 
reduced maintenance and peace of mind. 


At PRAIRIE RESTORATIONS, INC. we have the skills, 
experience and materials to help you with this process. 

If you have a landscape to develop and would like to 
consider a unique approach, please give us a call to receive a 
listing of available services and materials. We think you'll 
see the logic behind our concepts and the beauty in our flowers. 


Prairie Restorations, Inc. 


P.O. Box 327 
Princeton, Minnesota 55371 e (612) 389-4342 


Thank you, 
at ol A 


We appreciate your support of our 


award-winning magazine. 


Minnesota Society 
American Institute of Architects 
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insight 


Continued from page 11 

gested piece of pavement lined with ho- 
tel reservation shacks and public buses. 
It is not an urban amenity or any par- 
ticular attraction; its just there, serving 
a need. 

A small river passing through Shen- 
zed in 
the urban fabric. The city's tallest 
building, the 48-story International 
Market Center, a powerful single shaft 


zhen remains nearly unrecogr 


with a circular cap, is a random event 
in a mixed-use, mixed-density, some- 
what anonymous neighborhood. In time, 
with the construction of more buildings 
to help define the city core, perhaps an 
order will become apparent. But there 
are few hints of such an occurance. A 
major opportunity seems to have been 
missed. 

As far as the buildings go, Shenzhen 
presents an obvious lack of historical 
monuments found in other Chinese cit- 
ies. Few buildings feature the applied 
motifs of the traditional styles—in- 
wardly curved tile roofs and ridge or- 
naments, for example—that occur rather 
frequently on many modern public 
buildings in other Chinese cities. There 
is at least a general integrity in the 
building designs that avoids such facile 
devices. 

A planned 35-story bank tower, to 
be constructed near International Mar- 
ket Center, impressed me as being 
somehow Chinese, without using ex- 
plicitly traditional Chinese forms. The 
plans indicate a form of twin square 
towers joined along a diagonal. The 
curtain-walled, copper-tinted glass fa- 
cades feature an undulating recess in 
the glazing pattern that snakes around, 
animating the tower forms. The effect 
is rich and completely Oriental. 

Two of the better existing buildings 
in the Shenzhen SEZ, the Nan Hai hotel 
and the Shenzhen Coliseum, were de- 
signed by the China-Hong Kong joint- 
venture firm of Watson Architectural & 
Engineering Designing Consultants, 
which is one of many joint-venture op- 
erations in the SEZ. 

The hotel is located in the smaller 
coastal town of She Kou, about 20 miles 
west of Shenzhen. Although the exterior 
is somewhat international and not par- 
ticularly Chinese, its interiors are con- 
sistently designed in intepretations of 


T'ang Dynasty forms which are evoca- 

tive while appearing contemporary. 
The 6,000-seat coliseum, on the fringe 

of Shenzhen, is the first phase of a large 


sports complex that will eventually in- 
clude a 60,000-seat stadium, a large 
pool and an exercise facility. The build- 
ing is a competent and impressive work 
which fits well into the scale of the city. 

In general, the background construc- 
tion in Shenzhen 


housing, factories, 
schools, etc.—is similar to that of other 
cities in China. These buildings are 
mostly low, simple rectilinear boxes of 
concrete frames infilled with brick and 
faced with plaster. Such severe and 
ubiquitous buildings are filling the great 
need for rapid, economical construc- 
tion, but rarely do they sympathetically 


wae 
C y 


Shanghai 


relate to the land or each other. It is 
the construction of immediate neces- 
sity, providing little or no opportunity 
for the application of innovative tech- 
nologies or the exploration of architec- 
tural meaning and form. 

For a young designer in China, the 
challenge for the future is to create a 
truly modem Chinese style. Before long, 
one hopes, China's new architecture will 
once again be worthy of international 
attention and acclaim. 

To be sure, the new city of Shenzhen 
is a remarkable testament to China's 
commitment to accelerate moderniza- 
tion. Despite its short history, the city 
already contains several of what can be 
considered China's best modern build- 
ings. But Shenzhen as a whole lacks 
focus and consistency. It presents an 
apparent casualness in planning which 
is disappointing, especially considering 
the fairly accommodating site and the tre- 
mendous opportunity that was presented. 


Scott J . Newland is an architect with 
Bentz/Thompson/Rietow and a 1983 
graduate of the University of Minnesota 
School of Architecture and Landscape 
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NEW...A cold joint water stop that 
eliminates split forming and splicing 


Swells on contact with water to give you 
a reliable, permanent compression seal. 


Water Stop RX is a flexible, self-adhesive sealant in 
Anar Whours strip form that can be easily applied to any cold joint 
is at a footing, wall or slab. It's ideal for below-grade 


Can be applied joints subject to hydrostatic pressure 


outside of 
outermost dowels 


Free Sample Request on your company letterhead 


5500 Lincoin Dave Suite 190 Edina. MN 55436 
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Wood 
Foundations 


* Permanent wood foundations 
* Wood basement floors 
* Earth-bermed homes 


e “Total wood" earth-covered 
homes, Everstrong patented 


Factory panelized for quality control 
Woodmaster's factory and field 
installation crews are PFS certified 
for your assurance of quality 
Delivery and installation available all 
12 months of the year in Minnesota, 
Towa and Wisconsin 


Wal d 


If you are looking for a basement 
that gives livability, comfortability, 
flexibility, affordability and longevity, 
contact Woodmaster. Ideal for 
winter construction 


Member of the Wood Foundation Institute 
Member of Minnesota Home Builders and 
Wisconsin Home Builders. 


Woodmaster 
Foundations 


Ine. 


P.O. Box 66 * Prescott, WI 54021 
(715) 262-3655 T.C. only 9606 
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Frank Gehry's Norton House, Venice, California 


and he has truly mastered that art. 

His objective is not to make build- 
ings that nurture but, in the avant garde 
tradition, to make buildings that ques- 
tion. In photograph, his buildings are 
dramatic because they look bizarre. Yet 
in reality they are, for me, less suc- 
cessful. Despite all their contortions, 
these buildings are not concemed with 
manipulation of space to create suc- 
cessful places, but only with the ma- 
nipulation of form and surface. This is 
the style that has gained recognition not 
because it is good architecture but be- 
cause its message suits the media. 

And there is nothing wrong with that, 
provided that there are places within 
our national press where truly excellent 
examples of informed invention are ex- 
hibited and discussed. 

Unfortunately, the two-dimensional 
medium of the photograph works to our 
disadvantage here. Photographs cap- 
ture only a minute part of a place's 
character. The experiences of architec- 
ture have to do foremost with space and 
light. These experiences rely on our 
perception of depth and our peripheral 
vision; they cannot be totally captured 
with a camera. Much more stimulating 
in photograph is the unusual rendering 
of surface, the distortion of a commonly 
accepted image. 

Given this realization, how can a 


magazine hope to represent the type of 
architecture that may well use conven- 
tional forms to invent new experiences? 
The only truly successful documenta- 
tions of buildings of exceptional exper- 
iential quality that I have seen are those 
that take the form of photo essay. There 
used to be a publication called The Ar- 
chitect that would feature a building each 
issue, often with as many as fifteen pic- 
tures to illustrate it, as well as plans, 
sections and elevations. Short of visit- 
ing a building in person, this coverage 
seems the only way to gain a true un- 
derstanding of the complexity of space 
the building may inscribe. 

Whether we like it or not, we are 
enormously influenced by the printed 
media in our profession because we have 
so few opportunities to experience works 
of architecture ourselves. We should 
encourage our national magazines to give 
equal time and coverage to buildings 
exhibiting qualities of informed inven- 
tion. Without such emphasis, it seems 
that the course of architecture will be 
forever toward the bizarre, toward the 
creation of buildings that stand out in 
an obtrusive way. 


Sarah Susanka is a principal of the 


firm Mulfinger and Susanka Architects 


and a lecturer in architecture at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota. AM 
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COMING NEXT ISSUE 


A Sampler of New Minnesota Homes 


Innovative Concepts in Housing the Elderly 


The Fair Oaks: A Look Back 
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Credits 


Project: Henry Crown Space Center and 

Omnimax Theater 

Location: Chicago, Illinois 

Client: Museum of Science and Industry, 
Chicago 

Architects: Hammel Green and 
Abrahamson, Inc. 

Principal-in-charge: Bruce Abrahamson 

Project manager: Gary Reetz 

Project architect: Bill O'Malley 

Project designer: Juan Stoleson 

Structural engineer: Yan Shagalov, HGA 

Mechanical engineer: Glenn Hawkinson, 


Electrical engineer: John Pilegaard, HGA 

Contractor: Schal Associates 

Interior design: HGA 

Landscape architect: HGA 

Acoustical consultant: Purcell & Noppe & 
Associates, Inc. 

Lighting consultant: HGA 


Pi t: Fred T. Heywood Operation & 

Oros Facility 

Location: Minneapolis 

Client: Metropolitan Transit Commission 

Architects: Setter, Leach & Lindstrom, Inc. 

Prinicipal-in-charge: Jack Wilwerding and 
George Theodore 

Project manager: Walter Daniels 

Director of design: Ed Frenette 

Project architect/designer: Richard Varda 

Projet team: Bob Novak and Lloyd 

llingson 

Structural engineers: Teng & Assoc 

Mechanic! engineer: Dick Wennerstrom, 

Electrical engineer: Mike Granveet, S, L & L 

Contractor: Orville E. Madsen 

Interior design: Paul Youngquist, S, L & L 


Project: Primate Exhibit, St. Paul Como 

00 

Location: St. Paul 

Client: St. Paul Parks and Recreation 
Department 

Architects: Rafferty Rafferty Mikutowski 
Architects 

Principal-in-charge: Richard J. Rafferty 

Project manager: Angela DeLong Gatzlaff 

Project architect: Gary Ha JA 

Project team: George Rafferty, Frank 
Mikutowski, Terry Whitehill, Craig Rafferty, 
Chip Lindeke, Tom Lillyman, Gary 
Lukaszewski, Rob Rafferty, Earl 
Lindstrom, Lee Tollefson, Craig Roney 

Structural engineer: Joseph Jameson, PE 

Mechanical engineers: Lundquist, Wilmar, 
Schultz and Martin, Inc. 

Electrical engineers: Lundquist, Wilmar, 
Schultz and Martin, Inc. 

Contractor: James Steele Construction 
Company 

Landscape architect: Sanders and 
Associates 


Project: Santa Clara Convention Center 

Location: Santa Clara, California 

Client: City of Santa Clara 

Architects: Ellerbe Associates 

Project manager: Don Eyberg 

Project designers: Richard Varda and Don 
Hanson 

Project architect: Dex Marolt 

Job captain: Bill Ott 

Landscape architects: The SWA Group 

Mechanical engineers: SAl Engineers 

Electrical engineers: SAI Engineers 

General contractors: Hensel Phelp Company 
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Hot topics 


Are architecture and interior design hot topics? 
You bet! 

The number of design and building related 
publications in our area has mushroomed over the past 
few years. Look at this list: Minnesota Real Estate 
Journal, Minnesota Commercial Architecture & Design, 
New Homes, Minnesota Home and Design, Commercial 
Space, Mpls/St. Paul Homes, and Minnesota Home & 
Garden. Add to these the regular feature stories on 
design in other local magazines and newspapers and you 
find a veritable explosion of coverage of architecture and 
interior design. 

We're pleased that other publishers are aware of 
the public's growing interest in architecture and interior 
design. But how is AM distinguished from the rest? By 
scope and intent. 

It has been quite some time since AM's editorial 
policy has been succinctly recapped for our readers. Let 
me share it. “AM is a vehicle of public outreach to 
enhance awareness, supply information, and advocate 
quality design in the environment." The magazine is also 
*an indirect communications tool to endorse the 
engagement of MSAIA members for architectural 
services." 

From this policy grow two very special 
assignments. First, we must use sound judgment in 
selecting only exemplary projects for coverage in our 
precious 40 or so editorial pages each issue. It is our 
belief that positive critiques of successful projects are a 
far superior way to "enhance awareness" of good design 
than negative criticism of lesser work. I believe our 
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letter. from the publisher 


editorial staff and our very supportive Publications 
Committee (see names on page four) do this job 
superbly. 

Second, we must report on all manner of buildings 
and project types. "Quality design in the environment" 
means hotels and homes, office buildings and churches, 
schools and parks, the entire spectrum of environmental 
design. 

Since its beginning in 1936 as Northwest Architect, 
this magazine has sought to document the significant 
buildings, design trends, and personalities which have 
shaped the extremely high quality of built environment 
we enjoy in the Midwest. 

We welcome our new media colleagues in this 
endeavor and appreciate the specialized, more singular 
editorial focus of each. We also welcome our own 
ongoing responsibility to record the more generalized 
*big picture" of architecture and design in our region. 
That is the mission of Architecture Minnesota. 


Peter A. Rand, AIA 


Publisher 


Architect: David Todd Runyan & Assoc. Inc. Broadway Place 
3433 Broadway Street N.E. 
35W & Industrial Boulevard 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


"We wanted a first class office building— 
one that would have eye-catching appeal 
as well as extremely good energy efficiency. 
Robertson Formawall panels gave us just that." 


—Fred Chute, Owner 


Erected on a fast track during the deep of a Minnesota winter this easily-installed, 
energy efficient Robertson “one call wall” metal curtain wall system allowed the 
architect to maintain his construction schedule. Valley Building Products Co., sales 
representatives and qualified service dealer for Robertson curtain wall systems, has 
been working with architects, contractors and developers for twenty years to accomplish 
their client's budget, design and scheduling goals. Valley's one call wall concept offers 
you a combination of great design flexibility and outstanding performance for your 
next building. We'll accept single source responsibility for the engineering and 
installation of all components of your curtain wall system—Formawall metal panels, 
Formavue windows and glass, even back-up framing system. And we'll do it on time, 
and on budget. 

For more information concerning fast track walls, write Jack 
Romsaas at Valley Building Products, 2813 Bryant Avenue South, Suite 101, 
Minneapolis, MN 55408. Or call (612) 872-4208. 


bhes! VALLEY 


BUILDING PRODUCTS CO. 


FRED G. ANDERSON, INC. 
Mpls. Headquarters 

5825 Excelsior Blvd. 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 

(612) 927-1812 
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Fred G. Anderson, Inc. 


WHEN YOU NEED IT NOW 


Linen, wool, grasscloth or vinyl; whether you need a sample or a hundred yards, 
chances are at Fred G. Andersons it’s in stock. The FGA contract division is backed up 
by the largest inventory of commercial wallcovering in the mid-continental United States. | 
Our contract showroom, where sampling of our complete line is available, | 
provides a professional and comfortable atmosphere in which you may make your wallcovering | 


selections. You can depend on FGA for all your wallcovering needs. 
| 


FRED G. ANDERSON, INC. MINNEAPOLIS, MN—DISTRIBUTORS OF genon” VINYL 
BRANCH OFFICES: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA * OMAHA, NEB. * OSHKOSH, WISC. 


